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For the Companion. 
BUNS. 

“What’s the trouble?” “Why don’t she rise?” 
“Let go her moorings, captain! Time’s up.” 

Time was up, and the motley crowd of rough 
miners and adventurers were growing very im- 
patient. Too short a time had elapsed since 
the old name of Yerba Buena had been ex- 
changed for that of San Francisco, to admit of 
any thorough system of law and order being 
established in that region, and the fashion of 
the country was, for every man to look out for 
his own rights, and to dispose summarily of 
any one who might interfere with them. 

The balloon had been announced to rise with- 
out fail, at a certain hour. Contributions had 
been freely made in the shape of money, or 
pinches of gold dust, carelessly taken from the 
waisteoat pockets of the miners. The day was 
fine, and the hour was past, but the balloon 
still tugged restlessly at its cords. The mur- 
murs increased, and the impatience of the spec- 
tators began to swell into indignation. 

Cries of ““Where’s the professor?” “Bring 
him out;” “cut the rope for him,” resounded 
through the crowd, as they began to push upon 
each other to get nearer the stake and demand 


satisfaction. The situation began to look 
threatening; Herr Kutscheiband knew the 


character of his audience well enough to see 
that, and began an apology. 

“If you’ve got any thing to say, say it so that 
all creation can hear,” cried a brawny fellow 
near him, and calling to another, they tossed the 
aeronaut, like a ball, up to their shoulders. 

“Speak out now, and let us hear what you 
have to say for yourself.” 

“My friends,” began the professor, iooking 
rather pale, and indeed, not at all sure what 
might be his fate the next moment—“there is 
an unfortunate accident. I regret it very much, 
but the state of the atmosphere does not permit 
my gas toformas usual. Also I have discovered 
another accident by which a portion has es- 
caped without permission. It becomes there- 
fore true that the balloon, though in perfect 
order, is not able to convey a person so heavy 
asmysclf. If any one in the company, being 
much lighter, should wish to rise, he can do so 
freely to the length of my rope, and I shail 
draw him back.” 

Confused cries followed this address. Curses, 
threatenings, and calls for some one to go up. 
No one volunteered, and the confusion increased. 

“Here’s the customer,” called out a voice, as 
the speaker’s eyes fell upon a little fellow, who 
had been gliding every where through the ex- 
cited crowd, intent only on appeasing their 
feverishness with lemonade and home-made 
cakes, and filling his pockets with gold in re- 
turn. 

“Yes, yes, toss up Buns!” rose in a chorus. 

The frightened professor saw his opportu- 
nity, and whispered a few words in the boy’s 
ear, 

He glanced at the balloon, gave his basket 
into the keeping of the nearest man, and took 
his seat in the car. In another moment the 
balloon was free. It quivered for an instant as 
it felt its fetters fall, and then rose like a bird, 
With an inexpressibly graceful motion, higher 
and higher over the heads of the swaying 
crowd, 

“Buns,” as the miners called him, leaned 
over the car and waved his hat in grand salute, 
While cheer after cheer followed in his track, 
furiously loud at first, growing fainter and 
fainter as the distancg increased. Then slowly 
down again, as the rope was wound in, until 
the car was almost within reach of the multi- 
tude. 

“Up again, Buns!” they cried. “Let him 
have the rope again!” 

A sail toward the clouds with no- charge for 
& ticket, but on the contrary, the promise of 
more money than he could make in a month, 


sport continued to the immense satisfaction of 
the lookers on. 

For the fourth time rose the balloon, higher 
and higher, to the full extent of the rope; then 
suddenly a pitch, an uncertain motion, and it 
sprang proudly away—the rope dangling loose- 
ly beneath—up, up, up, slowly but steadily, 
toward the blue October sky. Herr Kutschen- 
band’s nerves had not recovered since his 
fright, and he had let the rope slip from his 
hand! 

The murmurs of the crowd had long since 
given way to cheers and laughter; now they 
looked breathlessly after the car for an instant, 
and then turned with fierce yells upon the un- 
fortunate professor. 

“Make him fast,” they shouted, as a dozen of 
the nearest formed a ring about him. “Hang 
him with his own rope. A long rope and a 
short shrift for him!” 

“No, no,” said a red-shirted, fierce looking 
fellow, to whom Buns had consigned his basket, 
“justice is justice, and let him have his share. 
Give him three days to get news of the boy, 
and then if he can’t show him to us safe and 
well, I’ll be the first to run the noose.” 

There was some discussion at first, but the 
more moderate counsels prevailed, and the pro- 
fessor was led off to his lodgings, well guarded 
by a portion of the crowd, while the remainder 
growled like tigers robbed of their prey, or 
watched, with straining eyes, the tiny speck 
floating almost beyond their vision, up towards 
the afternoon sun, and away toward the stretch 
of water that separated them from the Contra 
Costa. 

And how fared it with Buns? 

He realized in an instant what had happened. 
He felt the bound as the balloon gained its free- 
dom. He saw the rope swaying beneath; he 
heard the angry cries of the people, and saw 
their scared faces looking after him. 

“This is bad luck,” said Buns to himself, as 
he surveyed the situation. “What’s to be done 
next?” : 

The faces beneath grew more indistinct. Now 


pleased. The clouds were drawing nearer, and 


times. 

On, on, still upward! What could be the 
trouble with his breath, and what made it 
so fearfully cold? Was he to freeze, up here, 
and come down again in some snow-storm, an 
enormous icicle? Something must certainly 


balloon had been filled to make it rise, must it 
not be emptied to make it come down? But 





Was no every day amusement to Buns, and the 





“BUNS.” 


he could not tell whether they were scared or 


for some reason, breathing did not seem as 
simple a thing as he had found it in former) umph. ‘ 
“Tell us about it, Buns,” cried the red-shirted | pany but this old woman and the prattling boy; 


be done, and there was no time to lose. If the} 





how was that to be done? His jack-knife? 


Drawing it from his pocket, he took it firmly in 
his teeth. The car was suspended under the 
balloon by ropes; he must climb them before 
he could reach it. 

“This must be like getting in sail off Cape 
Horn,” said Buns, trying to rub a little warmth 
into his hands before he grasped the cord near- 
esthim. “There is no need of telling a feller to 
keep cool in such a fix as this.” 

Hand over hand, he crept slowly up, the 
stiffened fingers holding with an uncertain 
grasp. The balloon swayed fearfully, his head 
reeled, and there was such a strange feeling that 
he was alone, alone, in a universe of air and sky! 
If he were to fall, should he sometime strike the 
earth again, or fall and fall forever? 

“Hold on, Buns,” he admonished himself; 
“don’t get dizzy! It’s neck or nothing up here. 
If you ever want to see your basket again, and 
that pile of rocks the professor promised you, 
just hold on.” 

One more pull and the black, swaying thing 
was within reach! Buns felt so sure of himself 
now, that he ventured one glance downward, 
the first since the faces below had grown dim. 
Where were they? Where was the earth? 
Gone! Only air and water left; blue sky over- 
head, and the bluer ocean underneath? He 
was passing over the bay; to drop there would 
not mend the matter much. Could he hold on 
till he should reach the Contra Costa? 

The three days of grace had passed, and no 
news of Buns. <A crowd of angry and threaten- 
ing faces began to gather round the lodging of 
Herr Kutschenband, and impatient cries of 
“Bring him out,” were shouted through the 
windows to his guard, with others of “Give 
him five minutes,” and “No, no, he’s had 
enough.” 

Suddenly a wagon appeared, dragging slowly 


“Climbed the ropes,” replied Buns; “what 
else could I do?” 

For a few moments the air was torn with 
cheers and the wildest cries, then the red-shirted 
man shouted,— 

“Hold a hat, somebody! 
salute.” 

The hat passed round. Gold and silver pieces 
jingled and rattled in, pinches of gold dust were 
thrown over the whole, and Buns was able to 
buy any ranch on the Contra Costa, or half the 
stock of any merchant in San Francisco! 

Now, boys, Buns really lived and flourished, 
and here is the moral of his story. 

In almost every difficulty, there is some way of 
escape, if you only have courage and coolness 
enough to “climb the ropes.” 


Let’s give him a 
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For the Companion. 
KING BILLY FOSTER. 

Billy Foster was the most independent young 
man you ever heard of. One might think Vie- 
toria’s boys, with their stables, and grooms, and 
horses, and hounds, were their own masters; 
but they are not. They can’t have their thou- 
sands of pounds sterling, to keep up all this 
sporting array, unless Parliament choose to 
grant it! And there are, doubtless, many gruff 
and surly old fellows in Parliament, who see no 
reason) why half-a-dozen of England’s sous 
should be pampered at such a cost, while thou- | 
sands of them are being murdered by inches in 
factories, or turned into heathen and mules in 
the coal mines! 

And, doubtless, these stupid old men make 
speeches, and draw the purse strings, and do 
other tyiannical things. So even the royal 
Johnny Bulls are not perfectly without control. 
Between Parliament, and the royal mamma, 
and the tutors, they are really not their own 
masters at all. 

But Billy Foster, who had no Parliament, and 
crowned mamma, and no tutor over him, was 
his own man, and a happier one didn’t live in 
his town, nor in any other town; and, although 
there were many rich boys, with fine clothes 
and gold watches, there, he didn’t envy one of 
them. 

When Billy was a baby his mother died, and 
her last words to Sam Foster, the father, 
were,— 

“Give this child as easy a life as you can. 
Don’t let him work as I have done.” 

Sam was in very casy circumstances; that is, 
he was one who would be easy in any circum- 
stances. He was a gentleman of varied knowl- 
edge and accomplishments, and, through them 
all, he always found food enough, although his 
wardrobe was usually very scanty. 

Ile laid stone walls, ploughed, sawed wood, 
whitewashed walls, dug wells, and was sexton 
of the village church, being busy about half his 
time, and amusing himself the other half. 

Sam hired an old woman to come to his cot- 
tage after poor Susan’s death, to do the work, 
and look after the baby. 








around the corner, loaded with produce from 
the Contra Costa; and from the midst of corn, 
and potatoes, and melons, looked out, quict and 
undisturbed, the face of Buns, Buns himself, 
safe and unhurt. 


Wild cheers and yells of congratulation rose 
from the crowd. They surrounded the wagon, 
and dragging Buns from his nest, set him on | his food and nurse his baby. 
their shoulders, and carried him about in tri- 


She was a kind old creature, whom few liked 
to hire, because she was so ugly looking, and 
| so uncouth in manners. 

But Sam Foster was not fastidious. Her dark, 
haggard face, with sunken eyes and cheeks, her 
grizzly hair, and deformed shoulders, were small 
obstacles in his way, so long as she could cook 


Four or five years after his wife’s death, Sam 
fancied he was growing lonesome, with no com- 


man, who had been on hand to keep his promise | so he asked a rosy-checked girl that lived at 


with Herr Kutschenband. 


“There’s nothing to tell,’”’ said Buns, “only I} place in the cottage. 


service in the village, to come and fill Susan’s 
He informed her that his 


cut into the balloon with my jack-knife, and | conscience was not easy about having let his 


come down like a feather.” 


The cheers redoubled, until Buns put his 


fingers in his ears. 


“But how did you reach the balloon, old fel- 


low?” cried another voice. 


wife work herself to death, and that he meant 
to atone for that by allowing her boy to do 
nothing. 

And young Mandy was invited to look over 
the establishment, and to see the boy, who 


‘— 


teese 
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had now become very fond of old Polly Wilkes, | hinges, ana set to work to build on the grass in | ers-on the very identical, irrepressible rocking- 


and whom the old woman, feeling her own 
weakness and his power, called “King Billy.” 
*Mandy Duff came to tea at Sam’s cottage, 
the 
hearts of a circus company; and she produced 


arraved in finery that might have won 


quite a scnsation—such as it was—there. 
Qld Polly was in an agony, suspecting that 
she had designs on her situation; and the little 


heir was disgusted with her, “because she didn’t | kills another for pleasure, or only from hunger. 


look like Mammy Polly!” 

Sam, in his tender but foolish good-nature, 
had settled one question over the coffin of his 
wife,--that Billy should never be crossed by act 
or thought while he lived. 
anxious that the boy should be charmed with 
’Mandy Duff. To this end he presented her 
with a squeaking bird, a twopenny whistle, 
and a candy horse, which she was to transfer 
to Billy, and therewith win his heart. 

The visit passed pleasantly cnough. 
ferings were made and _ accepted. 
bounced ball with the boy, made him 
soldier’s cap, and squeaked the bird while he 
marched to the music. When her time came to 
go, she took young Billy tenderly on her knee, 
and asked him if he loved her. 

“Yes; I loved you when you first come in 
with pretty things, and I love you now for go- 
ing off again,” he replied, innocently. 

“Wouldn’t you like her to come here, and 
make little jackets for you, and cook your din- 
ner, and let Mammy Polly go to some other 
little boy?” asked Sam. 

silly turned round, and looked indignantly 
in the young face, and said, with more sincerity 
than politeness,— 

“No! [ wouldn’t eat the hasty-pudding if she 
made it, she’s so homely!’ 

“O, no,” replied his father, gallantly; “she’s 
pretty. Mammy Polly’s homely.” 

The boy turned round iin in surprise, and 
eagerly scanned ’Mandy’s face, from her hair 
to her chin; and, after some deliberation, he 
gave his decision, looking at cach feature as he 
pronounced upon it. 

“This girls homely! She hasn’t got nice, 
white, clean hair, like my Polly; she hasn’t got 
any pictures wrote all over her forehead, either. 
Iler cheeks are all red, and they haven’t got 
any pretty little holes in them, like Mammy 
Polly’s, and she’s got big teeth, too; she might 
bite me; Polly hasn’t got one! I want this 
homely one to go home now; and when she has 
more pretty things for me, she may tuck them 
under the gate, and I'll come and get them 
when she’s gone.”’ 

Billy was monarch of that little realm; so, 
when Sam had walked as far as the churchyard 
with "Mandy, he told her “he had changed his 
mind, and guessed, on the whole, that he wasn’t 
lonesome, that it was only a notion he had 
taken, and that he’d got over it now.” ’Mandy 
soon got over it, too. 

From that hour Billy reigned more like a des- 
pot than ever, over those two foolishly fond 
hearts at the poor little cottage. 

As Billy grew older, Sam was advised to send 
him to school; but he replied,— 

“Pm willin’, if he wants to go; but he sha’n’t 
be pushed while L live; that he sha’n’t!”’ 

Of course Master Billy didn’t want to go. 
Few boys give up play, and put themselves to 
study or to work, of their own will; so he 
caught pollywogs in the brook, and kept them 
in glass bottles, to watch their progress towards 
frog-life. Ile set snares for birds and rabbits, 
and learned to stuff them. He kept bees, and 
studied their habits. He raised rare poultry, 
and kept Guinea pigs; and at length his fame 
began to spread, and a gentleman ten miles 
away sent him a peacock, whose horrid scereeches 
had annoyed his own family, and a monkey, 
who had broken dishes than he 
worth. 

Lastly, a sailor, who had just returned from 
abroad, came to see his “stock,” and presented 
him with a parrot, which talked most eloquently 
in Spanish! Billy couldn’t understand that, but 
he soon trained her to speak English, and then, 
imitating old Polly Wilkes, she called him 
little “King Billy.” 

Billy was quite skilful with tools, and one 
day a bright idea came into his head. He had 
heard of Barnum’s Happy Family, and he re- 
solved to have a happy family too. 


The of- 
*Mandy 





more was 


[le soon 


gathered building materials, and settled himself 


to build a family mansion for the creatures 
who were around him in boxes, and barrels, 
and kegs, and coops. 


Now wasn't he, as we said, a gentleman of 


more than royal independence? Ie had to ask 
no grant of Parliament or Legislature; he had 
to get leave of no one; but went to Sam’s little 
wallet, to which he had free access at all times, 
and took out money for nails, and screws, and 


a paper 


| 


| 


| 
| 


So he was very | 


| 
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the front yard. 

As he was pounding away very vigorously, | 
one day, the minister rode up on his ancient 
whire steed, and, as was his duty to do, he asked | 
him,— 

“What are you about there, my boy?” | 


“’m making a house, to try an experiment in, 
. ’ es . . . | 
sir,” replied Billy. “I want to see if one animal | 


I’m going to put my Malta cat, and the little 
terrier at the store, and a rat, and mice, and 
birds, all in together, well fed, and keep them 
well fed, and train them to live in peace.” 

“Well, Billy, [hear you have your room half 
full of rabbits, and birds, and the like, stuffed, 
and all sorts of pets alive. Is this going to feed 
you, boy, when your father is dead ?” 

“No, sir,” replied Billy, earnestly. “T’ll have 
to work then for my living; and, if he lives till 
I’m a man, Pll take care of him and Polly, 
too.” 

“But when will you begin to learn any thing? 
—to «o to school ?” 

“When I’m twelve, sir,” replied Billy; “and 
then ’ll put it through, short metre! There’s 
Dick Brooks’ been crookin’ his back over the desk 
at school five years, and he only knows a little 
more than I do; and what he does know is all 
mixed up together in his head! I won’t learn 
that way when I begin,” said young America, 
nothing daunted by the august presence; “I 
don’t believe in our kind o’ schools, and I’m go- 
in’ to learn my own way, as I learned to read.” 

The minister smiled, and asked, “What is 
your way, Billy?” 

“To play out doors till you're as tough asa pine 
knot, and then putin strong for learning, and 
to take hold of one thing at a time,” replied the 
little monarch, from under the torn straw hat. 

“One thing atatime? What do you mean, 
boy ?” asked the gentleman. 

“Why, twixt my plays I learned to read, with 
father’s and Polly’s help, and I stuck to that till 
I could read well! When I’m twelve, I'll go to 
school, and, if they let me, PIL master first one 
study, and then another, ’stead of stirring ’rith- 
metic, and joyraphy, and all sorts up in my 
brains toonce! That's a way Iinvented myself. 
I wish vou’d make the master try it on me, and 
see how it works, sir,’”’ said the boy. 

Well, Billy trained his happy family so finely 
that people rode miles to see it, and he had 
mice tackled into tiny carts, drawing pebbles as 
peaceably as if they were dwarf mules. 

Ile made a little saddle, and trained a rat, for 
whom poor Polly had made a coat and cap, to 
ride Dick, the Malta cat! He taught his mon- 
round among the other animals, | 
peddling nuts, and raisins, and bits of cheese, 
from two little baskets, and, if any one showed 
a greedy disposition, and took more than his 
share, Jacko, who was Justice of the Peace, 
would box his ears, by way of punishment. The 
boy knew the wants and habits of the weak 
creatures around him better than did any grown 
man in the region. He was king over these lit- 
tle creatures. 

At twelve, Billy went to school; and, as he 
had said he would, he got leave to take one 
thing at a time, and master it before he begun 
another. 

He had a strong frame and a cheerful heart, 
both the gifts of nature, while he was her scholar 
in the out-coor world. 





key to go 


In one year he was in the classes with the 
other boys of his ase, who had been years at 
school, 

Our independent boy is now an independent 
young man. Te goes off with scholars on scien- 
tific expeditions, studying nature still, loving 
every thing that has life, and seeking to save 
each tiny creature from needless pain. 


YOUTHS’ COMPANION. | 


| horse, with his head in the contrary direction. 





He will be heard from yet, and will be, doubt- 
less, one of the great men, a king in wisdom, 
ten years hence. 


He is never ashamed. to tell his wise friends | 


the story of his boyhood, but looks back with 
tears, sometimes, to his old, happy days with 
his father and poor Polly. 


Mind, we don’t advise any boy to follow Bil- | 


ly’s example; we have only related his story. 
——_+or—____- 
INGENIOUS CHARADES. 


A novel plan of drawing-room charades is 
thus described by a participator: 

The curtain of the back drawing-room was 
drawn aside, and we were rather surprised to 
see nothing but a wooden rocking-horse on the 
temporary stage. We were told to guess an 
island in the Greek Archipelago. 

After some demur, one individual, brighter 
than the rest, exclaimed, “Delos—deal horse.” 

Right. The curtain fell, and, after a pause, 





rose again, displaying to the astonished look- 





We were told to guess another island in the 
Greek Archipelazo 

There was a dead silence. Some one vainly 
suggested “Chios,” mispronounced shy horse; 
but that would not do, for the deal horse was 
as steady as old Time At length, a small boy, 
late from school, exclaimed, “Samos!” and it 
was, the same horse. 

The curtain fell amidst roars of laughter. 

The next scene was a portly gentleman, of 
middle age, who was met by a young girl, who 
said, ‘Doctor, I am glad to meet you.” A word 
of five syllables. Give it up. ‘Metaphysician 
—met a physician.” 

The curtain fell, and was again drawn up— 
only to exhibit the same portly gentleman and 
the girl meeting again. A word of three sylla- 
bles. ‘“Metaphor—met afore,” was the 
tion. 


solu- 





LEARN A LITTLE EVERY DAY. 


Little rills make wider streamlets, 
Streamlets swell the rivers’ flow; 

Rivers join the ocean billows, 
Ouward, onward as they go! 

Life is made of smallest fragments, 
Shade and sunshine, work and play; 

So may we, with greatest proilit, 
Learn a little every day! 


Tiny seeds make boundless harvests, 
Drops of rain compose the showers, 

Seconds make the flying minutes, 
And minutes make the hours! 

Let us hasten, then, and catch them, 
As they pass us on our way; 

And with honest, true end 
Learn a little every day. 








jor, 


Let us read some striking passage, 
Cull a verse from every page; 

Ilere a line, and there a sentence, 
*Gainst the Jonely time of age! 

At our work, or by the wayside, 
While the sun shines making hay; 

Thus we may, by help of Heaven, 
Learn a little every day! 


<> 
+o 





For the Companion. 
FIDETTE AND LOUIS. 


Upon the banks of the river Seine, stood the 
humble cottage where the pretty Fidette had 
been born, and where she had continued to live 
up to the time when our story commences. 

Her father was a poor Frenchman, who man- 
aged by fishing and laboring in the vineyards, 
to pick up a scanty living for his family, which, 
happily, was not large. Fidette was the only 
child he could call his own, and as he was often 
heard to say, she was worth a dozen of the lazy 
town lassies, that never did any thing to help 
cither themselves or their parents. 

Besides being as industrious as the bee, she 
was as blithesome as the lark, and as sweet as 
the wild-roses that grew near the cottage. 

Hier mother, as may be supposed, was proud 
enough of her only daughter, and willing to 
work her fingers off to keep the pretty Fidette 
tidy and fair. Butit was all in vain that she 
told her stories of dukes and marquises, who 
had loved and wed just such dainty creatures 
as she—Fidette only tossed back her curls and 
declared she wanted no diamonds but those she 
found upon the dewy grass, when she danced 
along the banks of the Seine with her pet goat, 
morning and evening. 

Nor was it of any avail that her father 
bought her the story of Cinderella, hoping the 
Prince’s infatuation might awaken her ambi- 
tion. Fidette laughingly protested that she 
thought her own naked feet prettier than all 








the silver slippers in the world; that she cared 
for nothing but the love of her dear parents, 


and that she aspired to nothing higher than to | 


grow up to womanhood, and share a cottare 
with Louis, whose father owned a vineyard 
over the hill. 

Things went on in this way until Fidette was 
thirteen years old, and then, her father dying 
suddenly, she was left with her mother, to earn 
their livelihood. 

“The season of violets is approachinz,”’ said 
Fidette to Louis, “and I’m to sell flowers in the 
market.” 

“QO, Fidette!” cried Louis, with his face pal- 
ing and flushing. “I'd a great deal rather you 
would not do that! It isn’t nice for a young 
girl like you to—to”— 

“To what? My mother is poor—and I am 
poor too,” she said, tossing her head as if she 
had been a queen. “We must live, and my 
dear mother shall never want bread while I can 
use my hands.” 

She held out her pretty taper fingers as she 
spoke, and Louis would have been the happiest 
lad in the world had he dared press them to his 
lips. 

Louis glanced at the glowing face, the dainty 
little figure and naked feet, and a pang of boy- 
ish jealousy shot through his heart. Yes, he 








knew very well that others could see Fidette in 


—_—— 


the market place as well as he; and, O, how 
beautiful she was! 

“You must not be a flower-girl,” he said, 
grinding the ground under his feet impatiently, 
“Pll speak to father—he will not let you dis. 
grace yourself.” 

“Ah—disvrace is it? A pretty word to use to 
me, whose father and mother have not a single 
blemish upon their fair names! We will not 
eat the bread of charity—no—not even yours!” 

Fidette turned away offended, and without 
deigning to bestow a single glance on the out- 
raged Louis, tripped back to the cottage, where 
her mother awaited her in the door. 

Taking down the basket that hung on the 
peg, she repassed her mother, without speak- 
ing, and went to the river side to gather violets, 
More than once, as she culled the fragrant 
blossoms, tears fell from her eyes upon her blue 
petaled favorites, but she gathered sufficient, 
and sat down by the water’s edge, to arrange 
them into bouquets, and relieve them with 
green sprays and pale anemones. 

When all was completed, she twined the 
basket with vines, placed layers of damp green 
moss around the edges to keep the flowers 
fresh, and then, with artistic skill, all the more 
perfect that it was innate and Heaven-born, she 
massed the white and purple and pink, until 
even her fastidious taste was satisfied. 

Then she rose to go home, glancing for the 
first time at the stile where she had left Louis. 
But the lad was no longer there. At other 
times he would have joined her by the river, 
and helped her gather her violets, and make 
wreaths for her curls, but now he is ashamed 
to help a flower-girl, she said to herself, almost 
in anger. 

The next morning, as soon as the day began to 
break, Fidette set off for the market, hoping to 
sell her flowers in season to return before noon. 
Now the road lay along by Louis’ garden, so 
she could but glance toward it as she passed 
by. Louis was standing by the hedge. 

“Good morning, Fidette,” said he, holding 
out a cluster of crocuses. ‘My father has given 
me leave to give you all the flowers in my gar- 
den, and he says you are as bright as the sun.” 

“He doesn’t mind my being a flower-girl, 
then,” said the girl, taking the flowers. “You 
see, Louis, nobody objects to my earning a liv- 
ing but you!” 

“Because no one loves you so well,” answered 
Louis. “I cannot bear that others should gaze 
in your face till you cease to be my little blush- 
rose!” 

“Never fear that,” she answered, lightly, as, 
slipping the gay crocuses into the centre of the 
basket, she perched her head upon one side to 
consider the effect. 

“How many sous do you think they will 
bring?” she asked, a little proudly, when she 
had sufficiently admired the effect of Louis’ 
vift. 

“You can tell me on your way home, and I 
will be at the bench under the thorn tree to 
meet you, as Ihave an errand in town myself 
to-day, and I’ll be glad to rest there.” 

Fidette set her basket once more upon her 
head, and an hour’s brisk walking brought her 
within sight of the market, which was already 
thronged with countrymen and city customers. 

Fidette was delicate and modest, and her 
heart beat loud and quick, when she saw the 
crowd among which she was to mingle, but 
then her mother and Louis were reconciled to 
her enterprise, and she was sure there was a 
Good Shepherd watching over the weakest 
lnm of His fold. So taking heart, with a sigh 
of hope and tear, she made her way to the 
marker. 

Almost the first objects upon which her bright 
eyes rested, were an old nurse and a feeble boy, 
the latter leading a small dog, with blue rib- 
bons, which were attached to a silver collar. 

“See, nurse,” he cried, speaking rapidly, 
“see the that mamina loves. She will 
have them for my sister’s birthday party to- 
night, and you must buy them every one.” 

“And that I will,” answered the nurse. “You 
may trade for them yourself, while I go and fill 
my basket at the stalls; but be sure that you 
do not give more than fifteen sous for the 
small bunches, or a risdale—(about 87 cents) 
for the largest.” 

Was it possible, such a golden harvest awaited 
Fidette? She had not hoped to get even five 
sous for the little bouquet, and the nurse had 
voluntarily valued them at thrice that sum. 


violets 


“Would Monsieur please look at the violets?” 
asked Fidette, as she gracefully lowered them 
from her head. 

“They are very fresh and sweet,” said the 
boy, who seemed already a man, with his high 
bred airs, touching them daintily with the ups 
of his gloved fingers. “Nurse said I was 
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give fifteen sous each for the smaller, and not | were the town’s people with all that they heard | Tom’s condition now was really alarming. 
more than a risdale each for the larger. How and saw of her, that she never after lacked a | “There, there—that is it—that is it!” he cried; 


many are there, miss?” 
out the money from a silken purse. 
“But [ might ask more,” said Fidette, not | 


. , a y aol 
well pleased to have her goods bought without | tage and vineyard, she was wont to send every | to say that you’re afraid of that? You are; 


so much as her leave. “It is very early for 
violets, and T see there are none others in the | 
Ket. | 
Puen I’m very sorry,” returned the lad, slid- 
ing his coins back into his purse. “Mamma 
would like them so very much.” 

“Well, you may have them, monsicur,” said 
Fidette, dreading in her heart lest the nurse 
might return to prevent the bargain. “If you 
will give ne a risdale for the basket, you could 
take them home without disturbing them, and 
the vines and mosses are so green and beautiful 
too!” 

“Thank you, miss—you are very kind, Iam | 
sure,” and he dropped an additional risdale into 
her palm. “We come every morning to the 
market, and I think nurse will buy all her flow- 
ers of you, for we do not like to trade with vul- 
gar people.” 

The little aristocrat, who had been instructed | 
to avoid strangers, bowed slightly as he turned | 
away with his basket of flowers, and Fidette, 
eager to escape the crowd, and reach the thorn 
tree in season, left the market at once, and was 
quite a little distance from town, before the 
nurse returned to her young master. 

Fidette had proceeded a mile or more before 
she discovered that the little pet dog, which the 
nurse and lad had been leading between them, 
had followed her into the country. 

No sooner did she perceive it, however, than 
she coaxed him to her, and securing him by 
the ribbons, took him kindly in her arms, in- 
tending to go back to the market-place and re- 
turn him to his owners. 

But hardly had she set out upon her mission, 
when the thought occurred to her that the 
boy and nurse had probably already left the 
market, and that if she took the dog among 
strangers, they might take it from her, and the 
animal be lost to the lad. Upon reflection, she 
decided to take the little creature home with 
her, and bring it to market the following 
morning. 

Arriving at the bench under the thorn tree, 
she found Louis already there, and move de- 
lighted with the beautiful animal than she her- 
self had been. As for the dog, he scemed to 
know no difference between his new and old 
friends—he gambolled, and rolled over, and 
begged with his paws crossed before him, 
fetched and carried, and seemed delighted with 

their caresses. It is no wonder that Fidette and 
Louis forgot how rapidly the hours were flying, 
or that they were surprised when an eager voice 
cried out,— 

“Ah, my dear father, behold my dog—and 
that is the flower-girl of whom I bought mam- 
ma’s violets.” 











Fidette and Louis looked up to see an elegant 
carriage before them, in which were seated a 
gentleman and lady, and a lad, whom Fidette 
immediately recognized as the one who had 
bought her flowers in the market. 

“You are a wicked thief,’ cried the man, 
springing from his carriage, and seizing her 
rudely by the arm. “Why did you steal the 
dog in return for my son’s kindness?” 

“I steal? Itake your dog?” cried poor Fi- 
dette, distressed and confused—hardly under- 
Standing of what she was accused. 

“She did steal it, papa,” shouted the boy 
from the carriage. “I missed my dog the in- 
Stant she was gone.” 

“T shall arrest you, in order that you may be 
taught to be honest,” cried the man, dragging 
her toward the carriage. ' 

“O, Louis—save me, save me!” shricked Fi- 
dette. “I told you just the truth. He followed 
me home, and I would have taken him back to- 
morrow,” 

_ “Please, sir, let her go,” said Louis, advanc- 
ing like the brave young fellow he was. “It 
was I who took the last year’s vintage to you, 
tus morning, and my name is Louis Lamvier. 
Aly father is known to you, sir!” 

Pi more’s the pity, if this bad girl is your 

“She is not my sister, and she is not wicked,” 
cried Louis, trembling all over with indigna- 
tion. “She has told you just the truth in regard 
ao Pon is safe, and has been kindly 
mame What more can you ask? Perhaps 
0U will ride forward and speak to my father.” 
Bi y, that I will,” cried the man, mo- 

ing both the young people to enter the 
= My old friend Lamvier is an honest 


It is needlecc . 
needless to say that Fidette’s character 


| overcome evil with good. 


| THE BOY WITH STRONG NERVES. 


| he found all the boys in a state of such excite- 


proceeding to count | customer for her flowers. When the young girl | and, while he spoke, a low sigh came to Jack’s 
| had accumulated a small fortune as flower-girl, | cars. 


and Louis had made her mistress of his own cot- | 


year a basket of grapes to the lad, now a man, 
who bought her first violets, lest, as she said, | 
he might fancy she remembered she had once | 
been called a thief by him. | 
Fidette was right, for it is always best to 
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For the Companion. 


By Kappa. 
When Jack Bolby first came to Newton school, 


ment, that his arrival as a new scholar was 
searcely noticed. Jack had never been to board- 
ing school before, and, of course, did not see 
any thing strange in the fact that the other 
boys left him to himself; nor would he have 
found out that it was unusual, if Tom Finch | 
had not told him so, the evening after his ar- | 
rival. Tom was Jack’s cousin, and, as soon as 
he could get away from his classes, he came to 
give Jack welcome, and help him arrange his 
room. 

“What! this?” 

This was the exclamation uttered by Tom, as 
he crossed the threshold of Jack’s chamber, and 
looked around with consternation on his face. 
“What's the matter, Tom?” asked Jack, in 
surprise. 

“Matter?” cried Tom. “Do you mean to say 
that this is the room they’ve given you?” 
“Tes. 

“W he-c-e-e-c-e-c-e-ew !”” 

“What in the world’s the matter? What are 
you whistling about?” 

“O—nothing!—it’s nothing—only—I was 
thinking—that they’d give you another one, 
somewhere else.” 

Tom stammered and hesitated while saying 
this, but Jack did not remark it. 

“Well, it’s not a bad room,” said he; “I’m 
glad I have so good a one.” 

Tom had to leave pretty early, and promised, 
as he left the room, to be back on the follow- 
ing evening. 

On the next evening, as they sat at sup- 
per, Tom suddenly changed the conversation 
with,— 

“O, Jack, I forgot to ask you how you slept 
last night.” 

“Sound as a top,” said Jack. 

“Hm! Didn’t you hear any—any disturb- 
ance?” 

“No.” 

“No noises?” 

“My dear Tom, I was so far away in the land 
of Nod, that no sounds from this world could 
reach me.” 

“And you like the room still?” 

“The room? Like it? Of course I do. 
a first-rate room. But explain what all this 
means. You have a very peculiar look when- 
ever you speak about that room. What’s the 
matter with it? Has any one died there of the 
small pox?” 

“No.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with it?” 

“O, never mind.” 

“But I want to know.” 

“T’]l tell you sometime.” 

“Why not now?” 

“There’s no necessity. I’d rather not. Pll 
tell you in a week or so, if you wish; but you 
won’t need me to tell you. You'll find out soon 
enough yourself.” 

Several hours passed, and Tom was in Jack’s 
room, telling a ridiculous story about one of 
the boys, when suddenly he stopped short, and 
stared at Jack, with his face ghastly white. 

“Why, Tom,” cried Jack, “what in the world 
is the matter with you? You look*— 

“Didn’t you hear it?” gasped Tom, in a scarce 
audible voice. 

“Hear it?” 

“Yes,—the—the—there it is again. 
stand it!” 

“Are you crazy ?” cried Jack, starting up, and 
going over to his cousin. “Yof’re as pale as 
death. What’s the matter?” 

“Ir is there!” He shuddered. 

“Now, I’ll be blowed if I can make you out at 
all. What do you mean?” cried Jack. 

As he spoke, there came a dull, low sound, 
like a footfall overhead, rather indistinct, but 
regular, like some one walking with a muffled 
tread. Over Jack’s room was a large, unfin- 
ished garret, extending the whole length of 
the building, and Jack at once thought that 





It’s 


O, I can’t 








‘stully vindicated. Indeed, so well pleased 





“What! that?” cried Jack. “Do you mean 


crazy. It is only some one walking in the gar- 
ret in his slippers, or in his stocking fect. 
hear the wind, too, blowing about the place. 
Are you such a fool, Tom, as to be afraid of 
that?” 

“O, you don’t know—you don’t know,” said 
Tom.* 

“Well, [well know, precious soon,” said Jack; 
and, seizing the lamp, he strode toward the 
door. “Come along, Tom.” 

But Tom didn't move. 

“Will you come and see for yourself?” said 
Jack. 

“Twouldn’t go up there for the world; nor 
would any of the boys. Jack, there’s a horror 
up there. None of the boys dare stay in this 
room. Iwouldn’t. You stay here because you 
don’t know; but you'll leave it soon enough. 
There’s something up there; we have often 
heard it; anditisin this room that it sounds 
worst. It’s a mysterious walk of something. 
You hear a footfall, and a sigh, as of one in 
pain. On wild, stormy nights it is horrible. Dr. 
Pendergrast cannot make it out at all. None 
of the teachers can. They’ve tried to reason us 
out of our fear, but they are afraid themselves. 
The last boy that was put in this room, rushed 
out of it at midnight, almost frightened to 
death. You were put in here because you were 
a new boy. Dr. Pendergrast wouldn’t sleep 
here himself, I know.” 

All this Tom poured forth in a slightly inco- 
herent manner, and concluded by entreating 
Jack to leave the room at once, and pass the 
night with him. Jack heard him through, with 
a look of wonder. 

“Well, [declare!?”’ he exclaimed. “Whata set! 
’Pon my word, I never would have believed all 
this of you if you hadn’t told me with your 
own lips. You talk like a school-girl of six. 
And you seem to take me for a baby. <A 
vhost! Ila, ha, ha! What rot and rubbish! 
And then to find a whole school going mad 
after it! O, Tom! Tom! Tom! I wouldn’t 
have thought this of you. Come,man! Shake 
yourself, and be a man. Come up with me, 
now.”’ 

Tom shook his head. 

“Well,” said Jack, “I'll have to go alone, and 
you must feel ashamed of yourself. Come.” 
“No!” said Tom, with a downcast face. 

“O, Tom! Have you no pride? Will you let 
me stand here, and dare you to follow me?” 
“Jack, it’s madness.” 

“Pooh!” said Jack; and, without another 
word, he left the room, and walked along the 
hall to where the stairway ran up to the earret. 
Tom looked after him, and seemed, at one time, 
gathering up his courage to follow. He even 
took one step forward; but at that moment 
there came from above a heavier sound, like a 
heavier, firmer footfall, and a long, shrill sigh 
resounded through the whole hall. It froze the 
very blood in his veins. He shrank back; and, 
instead of following Jack, he ran down stairs 
in terror. 

But no sooner had he reached the lower floor 
than he felt a pang of intolerable shame. He 
had deserted his friend, and left him alone to 
encounter that mysterious fate. Yet what could 
he do? He dared not go back. But something 
must be done. So he went to some friends, 
and told them what Jack was doing. 


The tidings created an immense sensation. 
It spread from one to the other, till, finally, the 
whole school had learned that the new boy had 
gone alone in the garret to face the ghost. 

At first, they gathered in the lower hall, lis- 
tening. 

There was no sound. 

Then some of the bolder ones ventured into 
the second story. The presence of the whole 
school stimulated them to this unparalleled feat 
of hardihood. 

Still there was no sound. 

They waited some time, and at last, Tom 
found courage enough to venture up to the top 
of the stairs leading to the third story, in com- 
pany with three or four others, while all the 
rest crowded into the stairway, listening and 
watching. 

At first they heard nothing; but, at last, amid 
a deathly stillness, they heard a sliding sound, 
of a mysterious character, then a long, low 
sigh, which grew louder and louder, till it 
seemed to come close to them, and die away in 
a sharp wail. 
that muffled tread — tramp — tramp — tramp; 


_ 


Then, immediately, there came 


measured, solemn, awful! and their hearts 


But suddenly there came another sound. 

It was another faotfall! 
Tramp—tramp—tramp—it sounded, and the 
step was firm, and solid, and loud; and it 
seemed as though the footfalls went side by 
side; as though two were walking there, where 
only one had walked before. What was it? 
Who was it? What had become of Jack? As 
that second sound arose, a rush of superstitious 
terror came over them; they shrank back, and 
down the stairway, back into the lower hall, 
gathering in a pale crowd, and listening to the 
awful sounds. 

But now there suddenly came a loud cry. 
“Tom! Lollo-o-o-0-o-o! Tom Finch! To-o- 
0-0-0-0-0-0-0om! THollo-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 !”” 

It was not the voice of a ghost. It was not 
the ery of fear. It was the strong, healthy, 
cheery voice of Jack Bolby himself. 

Instantly the crowd gave a start, after which 
they made a wild rush forward, and up the 
stairs into the third story, and up another stair- 
way into the garret. Tom was the first up, but 
2 great crowd was following closely at his 
heels. 

They saw Jack in the middle of the garret, 
with a lamp in his hand, staring at them. As 
he looked, a smile came over his face, which 
ended in a merry peal of laughter, 

Now, at that very moment, there sounded the 
ghost’s footfall, and a long sigh; but, somehow 
or other, the sound of Jack’s laugh, and the 
sight of his face, took away all fear; and that 
which a moment before might have made them 
almost die with horror, now began to assume 
the character of a thing that might be ludi- 
crous. 

“What! you’re all here,” said Jack. “That's 
right. I’ve found the ghost. Come here,” said 
he, and he led the way to the window at the end 
of the garret, which he had opened. ‘Now lis- 
ten. There,do you hear it? The footfall is the 
rap, rap, rap, of the lines against the flagstaff, 
fastened at the end of the house, just overhead; 
and [ confess it sounds exactly like some one 
walking. As to the sigh, it is only the wind in 
this long garret.” 

All was plain. The “ghost” was laid, and 
Jack gained no end of renown. 
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For the Companion. 
PLAYING LADY. 


“T do wish I was grown up, then I could wear 
a dress with a trail and have achignon. I don’t 
sce why little girls need to wait so long,” said 
twelve-year-old Kitty, as she sat running up the 
torn tuck of her dress. 

“Don’t you think little girls would find long 
skirts inconvenient when they wanted to run 
races, jump rope, or play games?” asked ,her 
mother. 

“We needn’t do those things; ladies don’t.” 
“Ah, but children would find it very hard to 
give up their wholesome romps, and I fancy 
most of them are too wise to want to do it.” 

“Well, J should like to try, any way. I don’t 
believe J should get tired of it very soon; it 
must be such fun to go sailing round and hear 
your dress rustle when you walk, and have 
smart ribbons on, and do up your hair with rats 
and things; I long for the time when I can do it, 
and am so tired of waiting.” 

“You needn’t wait any longer, but try it at 
once, if you like.” 

“What! really?” cried Kitty, dropping her 
work. 

“Yes, this very day,” answered her mother, 
laughing at the idea. 

“But I haven’t any clothes,” said Kitty. 

“Tl lend you my old flounced muslin and the 
mantle that goes with it; also the little silk 
bonnet that got staincd, and as many ribbons 
as you like.” 

“QO, how kind! What fun I'll have!” cried 
Kitty, clapping her hands. 

“Only you must promise to keep the things 
on all day, no matter what happens.” 

“I will, and to-morrow, too, if I may,” an- 
swered Kitty, finishing her work in a great 
hurry. 

Her mother kindly fitted her out with a com- 
plete suit of ladies’ clothes, and helped her do 
up her long curls in the latest style, trying to 
keep sober as she watched her silly little daugh- 
ter’s delight in the finery. When all was done, 
Kitty surveyed herself in the tall mirror with 
great satisfaction, for really, when her veil hid 
the childish face, she looked exactly like a small 
lady. 

“Now I shall go and make calls on the girls. 
It’s Saturday afternoon, and they will all be at 
home,” said Kitty; and, armed with a card case, 
she tried to “sail” away; but found it rather 
hard work to keep from tripping over her long 








some of the boys were up there. 


stopped beating, while all shrank back. 





dress. Unfortunately, all the girls were out 
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playing in Sally May’s barn, but before she | 
went to find them, Kitty thought she would dis- 
play her elegance a little. So, at the last house 
where she called she asked for Mrs. Smith, when | 
told that Polly was out. Dropping her veil, that 

no one might know her, Kitty followed the maid 

to the parlor, where sat Mrs. Smith and a party 

of callers. 

Poor Kitty was scared at sight of several 
strange gentlemen, and lost her wits, for instead 
of entering gracefully, she tripped over her dress, 
upset a small table with a vase of flowers on it, 
and fell flat before the whole party. Her veil 
flew up, and there she lay with a red, frightened 
child’s face looking out from a mass of grown- 
up finery. It was so very funny that no one 
could help laughing, while poor Kitty scram- 
bled up and ran away as fast as her flounces 
would let her. 

“The girls won’t laugh at me, they will think 
it’s splendid, and wish their mothers would let 
them do so too,” thought Kitty, as she smoothed 
her ruffled plumage and swept away to the 
barn. 

She was very glad to get safely there, for 
some rude boys jeered at her in the street, and 
several men stared as if something Was wrong 
about the little lady in the fine bonnet. 

Kitty was right about one thing, the girls 
were very much impressed by her splendor, and 
envied and praised her to her heart’s content. 
But they soon got tired of looking at her finery 
and watching her trail about the barn, and 
went back to their play, leaving her to watch 
and envy them. She bore it as long as she 
could, but when they began a nice game of Tag, 
she couldn’t stand it any longer, and pocketing 
her card case and worked handkerchief, she 
joined in the fun. Not long, however, for the 
girls kept tumbling over her train, catching her 
by her ribbons, or grabbing her chignon, which 
hurt her dreadfully and made her angry. So 
she soon stopped playing and tried to find the 
rats she had lost, and to mend the rents in her 
flounces as well as she could with pins. 

She had climbed up on a loft to be out of the 
way, and was just getting good-humored again, 
when the girls cried out,— 

“It’s raining, it’s raining; let’s run home!” 
and away they scampered, leaving Kitty alone. 
Fortunately, Sally was not far off, for presently 
she heard a shrill cry, and rushing to the barn, 
beheld Kitty hanging from the loft, caught by 
the big bows ef hersash on a hook. 

“Take me down! Catch me! It’s tearing and 
I shall be killed!” screamed Kitty, waving her 
hands frantically. 

Sally, with great presence of mind, pushed 
the ladder nearer, so Kitty could rest her feet on 
it, and then between them they released her. 
The sash happened to be new and strong, or Kit- 
tie might have had broken bones to remember 
her experiment by. 

“What idl mother say? It’s all spoilt, and it 
Was anice, new one,” sighed little madam, as 
she examined the jagged hole in the sash, after 
her fright subsided, 

“Never mind. [’m going to grandma’s to tea, 
so come along and we'll have a nice time look- 
ing at her queer things,” said Sally. 

“No, [can’t go dressed this way, she wouldn’t 
like it; and I promised not to change it till 
night.” 

“What a goose!” said Sally. “Well, if you 
can’t come you'd better run home before it rains 
harder.” 

It was all very well to say “run,” but it 
wasn’t an easy thing to do in a high wind, with 
a big umbrella and a train to take care of. 
Poor Kitty had a sad time getting home, for as 
fast as she held up her skirts on one side, down 
they went on the other into the mud, and she 
had only one hand to work with, for the um- 
brella was bouncing about in the other. Her 
streamers kept getting into her eyes, her bonnet 
blew offon her shoulders, and her high heeled 
boots were soon wet through, besides hurting 
her ankle by turning over as she ran. 





More than once during that tempestuous walk, 
she thought regretfully of the short frock, the 
shady hat and stout boots which she usually 
wore, and. wished with all her heart she had 
them on again. Then she could have gone to 
tea with Sally’s grandma, a delightful old lady, 
who had all sorts of nice things to eat and to 
see, Who told charming stories, and always gave 
the girls something curious or pretty from her 
stores. 

Such a guy as Kitty was when she got home! 
She was ashamed to be seen, and crept up to the 
nursery to dry herself, while every one was at 
tea. But baby was afraid of her, and reared so 
when she tried to quict him that she went to 
her own room and stayed there, in the dark, till 
her brother Ned came to find her. 


to a jolly panorama,” he said, when he had 
done laughing. 

“O, dear, dear! I can’t go as I am, and moth- 
er won’t let me change my things,” cried Kitty, 
in despair. 

“IT guess you have had enough of playing 
lady, to-day,” said Ned, and off he went to join 
the panorama party. 

Kitty stayed at home, and roamed forlornly 
about till bed time, when she whispered to her 
mother, as she said good-night,— 

“You are right; it is silly for little girls to try 
to be women before they are grown up. I’m 
willing to wait now.” 

‘Siilialas capaci 


MR. NOBODY. 


I know a funny little man, 
8 qtici as a mouse, 
Vi lrg duces the mischief that is done 
Iu every body’s house, 
There's no one ever sees his face, 
And yet we all agree, 
That every plate we break was cracked, 
By Mr. Nobody. 


’Tis he who always tears our books,— 
Who leaves our doors ajar; 

He pulls the buttons from our shirts, 
And scatters pins afar. 

That squeaking door will always squeak, 
For, prithee, don’t you see, 

We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr. Nobody? 


The finger marks upon the doors 
By nove of us are made; 

We never leave the blinds unclosed, 
To let the curtains fade, 

The ink we never spill; the boots 
That lying round you see, 

Are not our boots! They all belong 
To Mr. Nobody! 





THE GOLD PANIC. 


What the main artery is to the body, Wall 
Street, a small thoroughfare of New York, is 
financially to the United States. Its daily trans- 
actions in gold, stocks, bills of exchange, cot- 
ton, produce, regulate the prices of these articles 
throughout the nation. It is a street familiar 
with panics; one, which began there in 1857, 
carried ruin throughout the whole country; 
another, which occurred in 1864, caused the 
loss of millions of dollars; as the loss was main- 
ly confined to the dealers in stocks, it did not 
injure the country. But this financial street 
never knew such an excitement as the gold pan- 
ic that there reached its height on Sept. 24th. 
Gold, instead of being, as it ought to be, the 
medium of exchange, that is, the money with 
which we buy, the basis of our greenbacks and 
national bank notes, so that a note would bring 
its value in gold, is an article of merchan- 
dise. Merchants must have it because only gold 
is received for the payment of Custom House 
duties and foreign debts. They are therefore 
obliged to purchase it in such sums as they 
may need for their daily business. The usual 
amount of gold held in Wall Street is about 
$20,000,000, and the sum needed for commercial 
transactions amounts to near $2,000,000 per 
day. The price for some time previous to the 
panic was $1 30, that is, 130 dollars in bank- 
notes was paid for 100 dollars in gold. 
It is evident, if any number of men should 
combine to purchase the $20,000,000 of salable 
gold in the street, that they could force the price 
up. Thus they could make the merchants, who 
are compelled to buy gold to pay duties and 
their foreign debtors, purchase from the combi- 
nation ata large profit. This is just what oc- 
curred in the panic of September, 769. 
That our readers may understand how this 
was done we will explain the slang terms used 
by brokers, and the method in which they trans- 
act business. 
A man is called “bull,” who tries to force up 
the price of gold or stocks. He is thus called 
because the bull, when attacked, seeks to toss 
up his enemy with his horns. 
One is called a “bear” who attempts to force 
the price down. The bear, in fighting, tears 
downward with his claws. 
A “clique” is a combination of men formed 
for the purpose of “bulling,” that is raising, or 
“bearing,” that is lowering, the price of gold or 
stocks. 
A “corner” is made when the “clique” has 
gained all the gold for sale, and forees the buy- 
ers and sellers to pay its price. 
The method of doing business is thus: A sells 
to B, to be delivered in ten, or twenty, or more 
days, $100,000 in gold, at $1 80in bank notes 
for one dollar in gold. He has no gold, but ex- 
pects that the price will fall, before he is called 
upon to pay, to $125, so that he may make a 
profit of $5,000. Ifit should rise, say to $1 35, 
he would lose $5,000, which sum B would make. 
A, the speculator, is said to be “‘short of gold ;” 
he has none, and must obtain it in order to fill 
up his contract. 
It is also acommon practice to sell the gold 





“Come, get ready, father is going to take us 





keeps the loan. 
he thinks it will go, he “covers,” that is, he buys | get rich and thought to realize their purpose by 
it at the low price, and returns the loan. He | betting that the price of gold would be lower 


gold between the day of sale and the day of set- 


rows it, paying acertain sum for each day he 


| 
When gold has gone as low as 


thus makes the difference between the price at | 
which he sold and that at which he bought, less | 
what he paid for the loan. 
As a general rule no gold passes between the | 


. . . . » | 
the one who wins, the difference in the price of | 





tlement. The operation thus becomes a bet that 
the price of gold will be higher or lower than | 


when it was bought. 


A weck or two before the explosion of the pan- | 
ic, it was evident to observing bankers that a 
“clique” had been formed to force up the price 

of gold. Quietly its members purchased gold, | 
until they had an amount sufficient to enable 

them to control the market. Then they stood | 
in a position to force all who were compelled to | 
buy gold for purposes of commerce or specula- | 
tion to purchase or borrow of them. Those who | 
sold “short,” that is, sold gold which they had | 
not, were at the mercy of the “clique,” who, by 

raising the price, compelled the “shorts” to pay | 
them the difference between the price of gold | 
when sold and at the time of settlement. 

At first the price was graduelly advanced 

from $130, a dollar at a time. As the excite- 

ment grew more intense, the battle between the 

“bulls” and “bears” raged fiercer and fiercer. 

The “bears,” believing that the advance in price 
could not be sustained, sold “short” freely; the 
“bulls,” relying on the moneyed power and 

controlling influence of the “clique, bought 

largely. 

Outside parties, merchants, clerks, lawyers, 

clergymen, thinking that the time for growing 
suddenly rich had now come, rushed to their 
brokers, through whom the business is done, with 

orders to sell or buy gold. Wall Street was filled 
with surging masses of frenzied men. All busi- 
ness, save traffic in gold, was suspended. In the 
gold room were five hundred maniacs, clamor- 
ous to sell or buy. Their eyes gleamed with 
frenzy; their nerves palpitated with madness; 
their faces grew purple with intense excitement. 
All were victims of the burning thirst for gold, 
slaves to the maddening desire to grow sudden- 
ly rich. 

Threats of assassination were interchanged 
between once sober and dignified bankers; 
clerks engaged in a hand-to-hand fight; friends 
contradicted each other with violent words; one 
broker became insane; another committed sui- 
cide; madness ruled the hour. 

The “bulls” had it all theirown way, and 
wildly tossed up the price of gold to $1 45, to 
$1 48, to $1 50, to $1 55, to $160, and then to 
$162. The gold indicator, which marks the 
price of gold at every minute, was kept in such 
rapid use that it became heated and the wire be- 
gan to burn. 

When the price had reached $1 62, the tide 
turned. Brown Brothers, Duncan & Sherman, 
representatives of English bankers, made their 
appearance in the Gold Room, and offered to 
sell from one to thirty millions. The price im- 
mediately fell to $139. Then came the news 
that the government would sell four millions of 
gold, and the strong back of the “clique” broke. 
The “bulls” no longer “tossed,”’ save one broker 
who, crazed by the excitement, continued to cry, 


“Five millions more! for any part, 
(If it breaks your firm, if it cracks your heart,) 
I'll give One Hundred and Sixty!” 


The “bears” clawed” and “clawed,” until they 
compelled gold to fall to $130. Then men 
rushed forth ina state of frenzy, some to the 
gold room, others to the brokers’ offices or to the 
banks. It was a Bull Run stampede, each man 


his sales or purchases. 


ined credit and blighted prospects. 


were ruined. 
rich a “clique” of gold gamblers. 


changed hands. 


by an excited crowd of gamblers. 


value and the gambling value. 





for immediate delivery, that is, on the very day 


straining every nerve to save himself by getting 
ahead of his companions in the settlement of 


That day, men, who in the morning were 
worth millions, went home penniless, with ru- 
The busi- 
ness of the country was thrown into confusion; 
suspicion was aroused against the oldest and 
best firms; values were unsettled, and thousands 
All this was done in order to en- 


It is said that $500,000,000 represented the 
speculations in gold during those days of mad- 
ness, and yet, probably not $5,000,000 of gold 
The whole business was sim- 
ply betting on what would be the price of gold 
Even when 
the price was $1 60, a gentleman having $1,300 
in gold was unable to sell it for more than $1 30. 
This fact shows the difference between the real 


What gave these transactions such influence 


itis sold. In that case, A, having no gold, bor- | were hundreds of men throughout the country 


who were willing and anxious to gamble in 
gold and stocks. They would make haste to 


or higher than it was when they bought or sold, 
They are gamblers, just as much so as those 
who bet with cards. Their operations are ruin- 
ous to the business of the country and demoral- 


buyers and sellers. The one who loses pays to | izing to themselves. 
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THE G@CUMENICAL COUNCIL. 

Pope Pius IX., head of the Roman Catholic 
church, has summoned an Ccumenical Coun- 
cil to meet at Rome,—and such a council will 
meet at that famous place on the 8th of De- 
eember, 1869. 

What is an Gcumenical Council? It isa gen. 
eral or universal council summoned by the 
Pope of Rome. 

(Ecumenical is from a Greek word, that sig- 
nifies habitable world or universal. Hence the 
term Ecumenical Council; but the term Gen- 
eral Council is more common, and better de- 
scribes what is meant. 

The early councils of the church were called 
by the emperors of Rome, but for many cen- 
turies it has been recognized by Catholics that 
the Pope alone can call a council. 

Protestants have nothing to do with them. 
Only one council (that of Trent) has beea 
known since Protestantism was first heard of, 
and that was called in consequence of the 
springing up of Protestantism. It was intend- 
ed that it should put an end to Protestantism, 
but it did not. 

An Ccumenical Council consists only of the 
higher orders of the Catholic clergy, but mem- 
bers of the lower clergy can be asked to be 
present, and can take part in the council’s de 
liberations, but they cannot vote. Their posi- 
tion in a council is much like that of territo- 
rial delegates in the House of Representatives. 
The Pope presides over the council, and rules 
it,—but his presidency can be performed bya 
deputy, called a legate. 

There have been almost twenty Ecumenical 
Councils. That which will meet at Rome in 
December, will make the twentieth. 

The first council met at Jerusalem, A. D. 50. 
The last is called the Council of Trent, and met 
in 1545, and lasted some twenty years, but it 
did not sit continuously, or always in the same 
place. 

The Council of Trent was called against the 
wishes of the Popes, who never have looked 
with much favor on councils; but the temporal 
rulers of that time were desirous that some- 
thing should be done to satisfy the laity, who 
were full of complaints against the church. 
It is probable that if no council had been called, 
the Reformation would have been more success 
ful, and that France, and what is Catholic Ger- 
many, would have become Protestantized. 

The Council of Trent could not put down the 
Reformation, but it helped puta stop to its 
course, and saved to Rome countries she was 
in great danger of losing when the council as- 
sembled. 

That council re-organized the Romish church. 
The church of Rome of the last three hundred 
years,—which differs essentially from the old 
church of Rome,—is the work of the Council of 
Trent. Itis Romanism adapted to a state of 
things very different from that known in the 
Middle Ages. 

Since the Council of Trent broke up, the 
world has changed immensely. Romanism 
must be again adapted to a new state of things. 
Hence the call for the Council of Rome, to meet 
at the close of this year. The Pope acts as if he 
were to have his own way in the coming coul- 
cil, but most councils have exhibited an indis 
position to be governed by the Pope, and that 
of Rome may not be an exception to the rule. 
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A PRISONER FED BY A CAT. 
Cats are often adroit in getting food. One * 
Paris learned how to ring a front door bet 
just as the cook was serving up dinner, aud 
while the cook was gone to the door, the cit, 
returning quickly, made off with some meat. 
Mr. Dixon, in his interesting work on Her 
Majesty’s Tower,” published by the Harpers, 
tells a story of a cat helping to feed a prisoner 
in the Tower, in the time of the wars —— 
the houses of York and Lancaster, called the 
wars of the Roses. He says: 
y . . sesng ent 
Henry Wyat, a Lancastrian in politics. -“< 
not a little of his time under watch and V ve 
The Wyat papers say, “He was poo gr os 
often; once, in a cold and narrow tower, Ww hii 
he had neither bed to lie on, nor clothes —- 
cient to warm him, nor meat for his a A 
He had starved there, had not God, who * ne 
crow to feed His prophet, sent this, his count 








and importance? It was the fact that there 


martyr, a cat, both to feed and warm him. 
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was his own relation unto them from whomTI| cause born at that seat of English royalty. 
' — ~ 
| Edward V. was called Edward of Westminster, 


ae al. * be 
h 4 cat came one day into the dungeon to him, | 


and, as it were, offered herself to him. 
vlad of her, laid her in his bosom to warm him, | 
and, by making much of her, won her love. 

\jter this she would come to him divers times, 
and, when she could get one, bring him a pig- 
eon. He complained to his keeper of his cold | 
and short fare. The answer was, “Ile durst | 
yot better it.” “But,” said Sir Henry, “if Lean | 
provide any, Will you promise to dress it for | 
me?” “f may well enough,” said th ¢ 

“you are safe for that matter;” and beit 
azain, promised him, and kept his promi 
dressed for him, from time to time, such p | 
as his accator, the cat, provided for him. Sir | 
‘ary Wyat, in his prosperity, would ever | 
make much of cats for this, as other men will | 
of their spanicls or hounds: and perhaps you 
shall not find his picture anywhere, but, like | 
sir Christopher Halton with his dog, with his 
cat beside him. 
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QUEER NAMES. 

We gave in our last paper a list of quee 
names in English, from Mr. Lower’s book on 
“Surnames.” We are indebted to the same 
gentleman for a comical anecdote concerning 
the giving of nicknames, out of which many 
regular names have grown. 

It appears that an attorney’s clerk had to go 
jnto one of the rural districts to find a certain 
person. He inquired for him by his real name, 
but no one in the village seemed to kuow such 
a person. 

Atlast he was aided by a young woman. She 
stopped a man whom she called “Bullyed,” 
and asked him,— 

“Does thee know a man named 
Green?” 

Bullyed shook his head, which was his way 
of saying no. The same sort of answer came 
from one she hailed as ‘‘Lay-a-bed.” 

Then the young lady called in succession on 
five gentlemen, who answered to the names of 
“Stumpy,” (a wooden-legged personage,) ‘‘Cow- 
skin,” ‘“‘Spindleshanks,’ “Cockeye,” and “Pig- 
tail;” but not one of these gentlemen knew 
Adam Green. 

Then she began to think over the matter, 
and, at the end of a few minutes, slapped one 
of her companions on the shoulder, and shouted, 
“Dash my wig! Whoy, he means moy feyther!” 
and, turning to the clerk, she added,— 

“You should’v’ axed for Ole Blackbird!” 

The same author mentions that, in a small 
town on the Kentish coast, there were fifteen 
persons of the name of Hall, who, to distinguish 
them from each other, bore the following de- 
lightful designations: 

“Doggy Hall, Feathertoe, Bumper, Bubbles, 
Pierceeye, Faggots, Cula, Jiggery, Tumble-foot, 
Cold-Flip, Silver-Eye, Lumpy, Sutty, Thick-Lips, 
and Old Hare.” 

To give nicknames is by no means confined 
to the vulgar. Some of the most renowned 
sovereigns of England had nicknames which 
have passed into history, so that they are 
known by them to this day. 

William IL. was called William Rufus, or the 
Red, because of his sanguine complexion, and 
history knows him hardly by any other name. 

Henry I. was called Beauclere, (Fair Scholar, 
or, literally, Good Scholar,) by the world gen- 
erally; and Go@rik by his Norman countrymen, 
because he had married a Saxon princess. 

Richard I. was called Cour de Lion, (Lion- 
hearted,) and his brother, Jean Sansterre, 
(John Lackland,) because, at one time, his 
father had bestowed no specific country on 
him. 

Edward I. was called Longshanks, it is sup- 
Posed because he was long-legged, but his re- 
mains are said not to indicate that he was tall. 

Richard III. was known as Richard Crook- 
back, because of the hump he carried, but which 
calumny exaggerated then, and since has made 
4 mountain. 

The Black Prince, eldest son of Edward I., 
Was 0 called because of the color of his armor. 

These nicknames were given sometimes in 
reproach, and sometimes in compliment. When 
vats tae private life, they would often “stick,” 

me names. Many of the most respect- 


a names now current, thus came into exist- 
ce, 





Adam 


hee Sometimes were named from their birth- 
— For example, the Duke of Lancaster, 
pe Son of Edward III., is oftener mentioned 
rh istory as John of Gaunt than by his title. 
Gaunt, time-honored Lancaster,” says Shakes- 


Peare. Why was he thus called? Because he 
Was born in 


Flemish Cities. 
Edmund of La 
Henry V., befo 


His brother Edmund was called 
ngley, because born at Langley. 


cause born at Monmouth Castle. 


He was | because born in the sanctuary of Westminster. 


| of their birthplaces, which accounts for some of 
| the strange surnames that are so common in 
both England and America. 


| ble time in their thriving kitchen gardens, 


ty also gives him that name. “Old John of 
Ghent, one of the most famous of 


re he was king, was known as 
Bs pa 

‘ary Monmouth, or Henry of Monmouth, be- 
His son, 


It happened that men sometimes kept the name 
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THINKING ALOUD. 


Good Dea. Small lived next door to the 
worthy Dea. Dikeman. Both spent considera- 


which were separated only by a slight fence. 
One day Dea. Dikeman said,— 

“Bro. Small, you have a habit of thinking 
aloud when you get very much engaged. I 
often hear you when I’m ter work in my gar- 
den, a talking out loud. Of course, I never re- 
peat what you say, but—ch, hem!—brother, you 
might get dreadfully come up to, if some evil- 
minded person should overhear what I heve, 
and repeat it generally.” 

“Hem! Hem! Well, mabbeI should. I sup- 
pose you spoke out of kindness, and I’m gre’tly 
obleeged to you,” answered Dea. Small, rather 
slewly. 

The next day Dea. Dikeman was busy with 
his currant bushes along the fence, and quite 
out of sight of Dea. Small, when he overheard 
him thus soliloquizing: 

“There, I guess my onions’!l come out a leetle 
ahead of anybody’s, this year. Hem! hem! 
Queer, wa’n’t it, Dea. Dikeman’s a telling me 
about my talkin’ to myself? Now he’s a nice 
man, aman of his word; but I do believe he 
was mistaken there. I don’t believe he ever 
heard me thinkin’ aloud—never—don’t believe 
I talk to myself, as he says ’—— 

“Hi-i!” cried a cheery voice from the other 
side; “hi-i, deacon, what are you doing now 
but thinkin’ out loud?” 

“True enough, neighbor,” replied Dea. Small, 
in a crestfallen tone. “It must be you was in 
the right.” 

This recalls to mind another eccentric person, 
vho was extremely dogged in his opinions, and 
had the same habit of thinking aloud. Some 
one had remarked that he always put the cart 
before the horse, and the speech was reported 
to him. Next day he was heard thinking as 
follows: 

“So old Simon Brown al’ays puts the horse 
before the cart, does he? Eh? Don’t believe it 
—nota word of it. Know I al’ays put the cart 
before the horse—know I do.” 
An admission which ought to have satisfied 
any one. 

——_~+op—__—_——_ 

KEEP THE MOUTH SHUT. 
There is a reason why you should keep your 
mouth shut. The nose was made to breathe 
through, not the mouth. It is injurious to let 
cold air habitually reach the lungs, before it is 
warmed and filtered by passing through the 
nostrils. 

We are told in Genesis, that when God made 
man, He breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life. If you will examine the nostrils, you 
will find that in the two air passages, that lead 
to the lungs by circuitous windings, there are 
hairy appendages, that guard the entrance, and 
arrest whatever would be injurious to the lungs. 

If, by chance, these prove unavailing, the 
delicate membrane beyond them takes the 
alarm, and a series of sneezes compel the nose 
to reject the dust, and all such particles that 
would irritate the vital organs, so that, by the 
time the cold air reaches its destination, it has 
not only been warmed but very effectually puri- 
fied. 

Children should not be allowed to sleep with 
theirmouths open. A little attention upon the 
part of the mother, will in a great measure 
prevent the habit from being formed. 

One of the very best remedies for catarrh, 
with which delicate children are often afflicted, 
is pure alcohol. It shou!d be diluted, at first, 
but gradually increased to its full strength, 


times a day. 
breathe through their nostrils at all, made com- 


inexpensive treatment. 


panies catarrh. 
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RELIGION FOR CHILDREN. 





a Christian. 


fices to make, fewer bad habits to change: 


and introduced into the nostrils three or four 
We have known children who could scarcely 


fortable in a few wecks’ time by this simple and 
It may be well to add, 
that a gargle of strong salt and water will allay 
the irritation of the throat, that usually accom- 


It does not require age or learning to become 
It is as easy for children, as for 
adults, indeed easier, as they have fewer sacri- 


The Gospel involves no conditions that a child 
cannot fulfil; it imposes no requirements that a 





ises, realize its blessings, and anticipate its re- 
wards. The death of Jesus is the child’s plea; 
the grace of Jesus is the child’s strength; pleas- 
ing Jesus is the child’s easiest rule of right, and 
going to be with Jesus is the child’s best 
thought of heaven. 
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EASTERN CUNNING. 


Cunning is more highly valued in the East 
than honesty, and one who can overreach anoth- 
er by his shrewdness is certain to be both praised 
and rewarded. The following is a good illus- 
tration. The Pacha of Egypt, Said, was dying, 
and his nephew Ismail was heir to the sover- 
eignty: 
So anxious was Ismail to learn and his bud- 
ding courtiers to communicate the tidings of the 
last breath drawn by the dying Pacha, thata 
high official under Said’s administration (an 
Englishman) sat all night, by order of the ex- 
pectant Ismail, by the telegraph operator, to 
send the news by lightning the instant the 
breath had left the body of the old ruler. 
But Said, with his powerful organization, 
died slowly and tasked the patience of these 
watchers. So the Englishman, wearied out, 
summoned a trusted native clerk, promising 
him a handsome present when he brought him 
the expected telegram, should it come in his ab- 
sence, 
He then went to his house to get a little sleep. 
But the clerk, knowing the custom of the coun- 
try, which conferred rank and gold on the first 
bearer of such news to anew viceroy, and selfish 
as his patron, when the news did come, hastened 
to take it himself to Ismail, and received the an- 
ticipated promotion and reward. Then, with 
the malicious cunning and avarice of his class, 
and farther to outwit his superior, he hurried to 
awaken him and impart the news, giving a copy 
of the telegram. 
Full of hope and joy, the official proceeded al- 
so to the palace of Ismail with his telegram; 
but, to his infinite disgust, was contemptuously 
dismissed without reward, as the bearer of stale 
news. His adroit subordinate had exacted from 
him, on giving him the telegram, the reward 
which had been promised; thus doubly selling 
him. This incident is characteristic of all the 
Eastern character. 
The clerk was quite proud of his cleverness, 
made a boast of it, and received farther promo- 
tion in consequence of the mingled zeal and 
ability he had displayed in the matter. His su- 
perior had nothing to do but submit to this 
double loss, but lost caste as not being wide 
awake enough. 
ee 

FEASTING AT FUNERALS. 
The Irish show their sorrow for the dead, by 
getting drunk at wakes before the funeral. Bt 
is nut uncommon in Pennsylvania, in German, 
and even in English neighborhoods, to have 
feasting at funerals. We have sometimes at- 
tended funerals in that State, where people went 
directly from their own tables to eat a*hearty 
meal in the house of the dead. An article in 
the Atlantic Monthly gives an account of this 
strange custom: 
An invitation is extended to the persons pres- 
ent to return to eat after the funeral, or the 
meal is provided before leaving for the grave- 
yard. Hospitality, in all rural districts, where 
the guests come from far, seems to require this. 
The tables are sometimes set in a barn, or large 
wagon-house. Relays of guests succeed one an- 
other, until all are done. The neighbors wait 
upon the table. The entertainment generally 
consists of meat, frequently cold; bread and 
butter; pickles or sauces, such as apple-butter; 
pies and rusks; sometimes stewed chickens, 
mashed potatoes, cheese and coffee invariably. 
All depart after the dish-washing, and the fam- 
ily is left in quiet again. 


42> 
<or- 


WHAT ONE CENT CAN DO. 


“Cents make the dollars,” is a good proverb 
to remember when one is spending cents use- 
lessly, thinking them of little value. It is often 
said, What is a cent worth? and at once it goes 
for candy, or peanuts. Here is an incident 
from the Eclectic Treasury, which shows that 
one cent may do great good: 


A son of one of the chiefs of Bardwan was 
converted by a single tract. He could not then 
read, but went to Rangoon, a distance of two 
hundred and fifty miles. A missionary’s wife 
taught him to read, and in forty-eight hours he 
read the tract through. He took a basketful of 
tracts, preached the Gospel at his own home, 
and was the means of converting hundreds to 
God. He was a man of influence, the people 
flocked to him, and in one year fifteen hundred 
natives were baptized in Arracan as members of 
the church. And all through one little tract. 
That tract cost one cent; and possibly some 
little boy or girl gave the cent. What a bless- 
ing it has been! 





42> 
<or 





THERE is a story told of an old hunter who 
came into Chicago one day, and after wander- 
ing about for a while, looking at the public 
buildings and other improvements, got into a 
chat with one of the inhabitants, in the course 
of which he mentioned to him that he had once 
had a chance to buy all the ground that the city 
was built upon for a pair of old boots. 

“And why didn’t you buy it?” 








VL, was called Henry of Windsor, be- 





child cannot meet. A child may trust its prom. 





“Well, I hadn’t the boots just then,” was the 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 

1. 
In appearance a weak, insignificant thing, 
I have not the power to talk or to sing; 
I neither can laugh, nor yet can I ery, 
No musical talent whatever have I. 
And yet, in assemblies where music’s the theme, 
"Ts acknowledged by all that my power is supreme; 
And never was power, thus vested in me, 
More felt than at our late Peace Jubilee. 
I swayed at my bidding the multitudes there, 
When, from tbe grand chorus, arose on the air 
Such raptureus melody, or at my will, 
In amoment all voices were hushed and still. 
F’en the head of our nation, the chief of our land, 
Who cheered with his presence that musical band, 
Round whose brow the bright laurels so fitly entwine, 
Must have felt that his power was not equal to mine. 
Yes, I ruled and I reigned in that festival day, 


To my guidance all yielded, all ——- to my sway. 


. R. Tuomas. 









— SSE VALQUVV 
a A Ars 

AN HONORED NAME. 
L. M. Goes. 


3. 
I am composed of 39 letters. 
My 2, 10, 31, 19, 34, 26 is an insect. 
My 4, 24, 2, 38, 19, 12is a tree. 
My 10, 387, 24, 17, 9, 33 is a fruit. 
My 11, 27, 23, 15, 30, 8 is a bird. 
My 13, 36, 7, 1, 16, 6 is an animal. 
My 15, 27, 31, 35, 19, 34 is a plant. 
My 22, 21, 28, 32, 3, 25 is a reptile. 
My 380, 15, 14, 23, 3, 18 is an animal. 
My 81, 18, 5, 20, 29, 39 is a fruit. 
My whole is a noted occurrence. 


4. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in sport, but not in fun, 
My second is in pay, but not in dun, 
My third is in pleasant, but not in cross, 
My fourth is in gain, but not in loss, 
My fifth is in canoe, but not in boat, 
My whole is the name of a country of note. 
N. 0. B. H. 
5. 


My first grows in a field. 

My second is good to yield. 

My whole is oft in gardens found, 
And grows on vines quite near the ground. 
When sent to market, fresh and nice, 
’Tis sure to bring a handsome price. 


6. 
I am a word of two syllables. 
My jirst is a race of people. 
My second is a musical instrument. 
My whole is a toy that amuses children. 
M. A. B.C, 
7. 


DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead an implement, and leave a dwelling; be- 
head again, and transpose, and leave what we all 
love; curtail, and transpose, and leave an abbrevia- 
tion; behead, and transpose again, and leave an ex- 
clamation; behead again, and leave another excla- 
mation. 


ISOLA. 


A.R. B. 


Conundrums. 


Why is beefsteak like a locomotive? 
much account without its tender. 

Why is it important for a physician to keep his 
temper? Because if he did not he would lose his pa- 
tients. 

When does a farmer double up a sheep without 
hurting it? When he folds it. — 

Why is Canada like courtship? _ Because it bor- 
ders on the United States. 


It is not of 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. L—I—G—H—T. 

2. “Pigmies are pigmies still when perched on Alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales.”’ 

8. Pocahontas and Jolin Smith. 4. Co-incide. 

5. Cable—Aaron—Bread—Loans—Endow. 

6. Esther—Genesis—Hosea—Malachi—Colossians, 





- | old man’s calm reply. 


7. Wheel—Heel—Eel. 8. Louisiana, 


TI 





IE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
“Which shall it be? which shall it be?” 
I looked at John—Jolin looked at me. 
(Dear, patient John, who loves me yet 
As well as though my locks were jet,) 
And when I found that I must speak, 
My voice seemed strangely low and weak. 
“Tell me again what Robert said ;” 
And then I listening bent my head. 
“This is his letter:” 





“T will give 
A house and land while you shall live, 
If, in return, from out your seven, 
One child to me for aye is given.’”’ 


I looked at John’s old garments worn, 
I thought of all that Jolin had borne 
Of poverty, and work, and care, 
Which, I, though willing, could not share; 
I thought of seven mouths to feed, 
Of seven little children’s need, 
And then of this, 
“Come, John,” said I, 
“We'll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep;” so, walking hand in hand, 
Dear John and I surveyed our band. 


First to the cradle lightly stepped, 
Where Lilian, the baby, slept. 

Her dainp curls lay like gold alight, 
A glory ’gainst the pillow white. 
Softly her father stooped to lay 
His rough hand down in loving way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir, 
And huskily John, “Not her—not her.” 








Ve stooped beside the trundle bed, 

And one long ray of lamplight shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there, 

Insleep so pitifal and fair; 
1] saw on Jamie’s rough, red cheek 
A tear undried. Ere John could speak, 
“Ile's but a baby, too,”’ said 1, 
And kissed him as we hurried by. 
Pale, patient Robbie’s angel face 
Still in his sleep bore sutlering’s trace. 
“No, for a thousand crowns, not him,” 
We whispered, while our eyes were dim, 
Poor Dick! bad Dick! our wayward son, 
Turbulent, reckless, idle one, 

Could he be spared? “Nay, lle who gave 
Bids us befriend him to his grave; 

Only a mother’s heart can be 

Patient enough for such as he; 

And so,” said John, “LT would not dare 
To send him from her bedside prayer.” 
Then stole we softly up above 

And knelt by Mary, child of love. 
“Perhaps for her 'twould better be,” 

I said to Jolin. Quiie silently 

lle lifted upa curl that lay 

Across her eheek in wilful 
And shook his head. * y, love, not thee,” 
The while my heart be: dibly. 

Only one more, our oldest lad, 
‘Trusty and truthful, good and glad— 

So like his futher, “No, Jolin, no,— 

1 cannot, will not Jet him go.” 














Ss 





way, 
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And so he wrote in a courteous way, 
We cannot give one child away; 

And afterward toil lighter seemed, 
‘Thinking of that of which we dreamed, 
Iiappy in truth that not one face 
We missed from its accustomed place; 
Thankful to work for all the seven, 
‘Trusting the rest to One in [leaven, 

4 —--- 
For the Companion. 
A LIFE LESSON. 
By Alma. 

Aunt Susan and Aunt Delly were two maiden 
sisters. Aunt Susan was kind and womanly, 
but Aunt Delly was avaricious, even miserly. 
She was not kind to the poor, or the suffering, 
but was often brutal in her acts, and when they | 
were unable to pay their rents. turned her ten- | 
ants into the street. | 

| 





One day, a poor unfortunate, whom she was 
upbraiding in hard terms, for not paying his 
rent, sprang from his bed, half insane, and | 
dealt her a blow, that ultimately caused her | 
death. | 

Then Aunt Susan sold all the tenement | 
houses, and they were soon after taken down, | 
and stores and warehouses built in their stead. | 

On my mother’s death, Aunt Susan, being 
alone, adopted me, and no mother could be 
kinder than she has always been. 

One day—I was about seven years old, then— 
Miss Susan had left me at home to keep house 
for an hour or so. While I was busy with my 
building blocks, a dreadful looking woman—so 
she seemed to me—came in and asked for my | 
aunt. I offered her a chair. 

“Vl not sit in the house,” she cried, so sav- 
agely, that I stood quaking in my shoes. 

If I could have got behind her, I would have | 
fled in terror down to good Mrs. Watkins, the | 
housekeeper, but she stood direetly in front of | 
the door, a dismal ogress, with skin like yellow 
parchment, eyes fieree and black, and toothless | 
lips that moved as if calling down maledictions. | 

I grew so terrified at last, that I felt as if my | 
hair rose on my temples. My nurse had told 
me many cheerful legends, of how poor little 
defenceless children were eaten whole, without 
pepper and salt, and similar stories that were 
the progeny of her own muddled brain, and I 
began to imagine that I was destined to be in 
some way, the victim of this unearthly appari- | 
tion. 

The cold sweat started out upon me; I did 
not dare to move, though I longed to get to the 
window. 





horror that kept my nerves creeping, and how, 
when I heard my aunt’s step upon the stairs, | 
quivered all over with excess of joy, and grew 


| sorrow, for God surely avinges His own; and 
| whose is His own but the helpless?” 


hysterical, though my 
outward demonstration. 

Then my aunt entered, and a glorious burst 
of sunshine seemed to enter with her. The 
figure moved aside, and threw wide open its 
blue Irish cloak. 

*O, mother Susan,”’ I cried, and clung to her 
garments, while she soothed me with kind 
words and gentle tone” 


sobs found no vent in | 





“Who are you?” she asked, turning to the 
new comer. 

“Vm Molly Mahoney, plase you, miss,” said 
the woman, with no abatement of her frown or 
her statcliness. 

“Well, what do you want?’ 

“It’s not be I've come t’ye,” she said, 
her eves gleaming, “but to do the bidding of 
one who was cruelly used.” 

“Not by me,” said Miss Susan. 

“By one of yourblood, woman. An’ it’s away 
I’ve been to the owld countrie, where my owld 
father was waitin’ to be brought over, and, 
while I was gone, Tim had a stroke of ill-luck, 
throuch the fire, an’ he lost all he had, and was 
obleeged to go into a tiniment house, owned by 
ye, or yours.” 





She seemed to wait 2 moment, but my aunt 
never answered. 

“Tim was my bye; and a fine, strappin’ lad 
he was—no man his betther; and he was took 
wid the faver, and his wife took, too, and their 
poor childer helpless. 

“Then the woman come, your sister, to git 
the rint money, and my poor bye’s pockets impty. 
The wife, she prayed and cricd, but no good 
did it do to that stony-hearted woman. Out 
she turned thim, into the cowld, wet streets, 
an’, but for the neighbors, who took thim in, 
it’s the blessed streets they’d died in. An’ as 
thin my poor bye’s heart was gone intirely, and 
he hadn’t the strength to git up, so he went,— 
but first—tirst,’—she lifted her skinny finger, 


while hereyes shot forth a vindictive fire—“first 
of all, he cursed the stony-hearted er’ature that, 
for the luss of a pitiful shillin’, took away the 
life from him. 

“T come back, and I find the strong arm that 
Was to care for me an’ mine, laid in the cowld 
earth; and thin [ hear that the woman who sint 
him there was touched by the vengeance of 
God; and I come here to sce some one that be- 
longed to her, and tell ’em God heard the wail- 
in’ cry of the hurt soul, and avinged the cause 
of the sorrowful.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Susan, quietly, “it was no 
fault of mine; I could not help what my sister 
did. I would not it. I am very 
sorry for you, but that won’t bring your son to 
life.” 

“No!” cried the woman, turning her glances, 
now softened, on me; “but I see you’ve a young 
child to bring up. “O, tache him humanity. 
Tache him that God made the poor as well as 
the rich. and that we’re not to blame for 
the throubles God Almighty sends upon us. 
Tache him to be merciful unto thim as is in 


have done 


“1 will surely teach him all that,” said Aunt 
Susan, with tears in her eyes. “My boy will 
never turn the suffering soul away, I hope;” 
and she kissed me. 

That kiss was a benediction. The words sank 
deep in my heart. [I did not quite understand 
all, but since then, in my dealings with men, I 
have tried to lighten the path of those who suf- | 


fered through ignorance or affliction. . | 





That lesson was a lesson for life; and the | 
words sometimes ring in my ears, “For whose | 
is His own, but the helpless?” | 

A SIXPENCE THROWN AWAY. | 

“Look before you leap” is a good proverb, 


| Which means much the same as Davy Crockett’s 


“Be sure you're right, and then go ahead.” 
Many people, to gratify a mere whim, or to spite 
somebody else, sacrifice time, and money, and | 
comfort. A boy once had an English sixpence 
given him. It was a great sum for him, and he 
was thinking for a long time what he should 
buy with so much money. Here is what came | 
of it: 

Attracted by a noise below, I thrust my head 
out of the window and saw a small boy aged 
ten, throwing cherries in the air and trying to} 
catch them in his mouth. | 

At this sight | forgot, for the minute, the don- | 
key, the roast mutton and the batter pudding, 
and considered the cherries. It was a hot day, 
and | was thirsty. The cherries rose and fell, 





‘but always into the small boy’s mouth and 
| never into mine, 

| Like Tantalus with the flow and ebb of waters, 
I remember to this day, the fearful 


I began to tind the thing monotonous. 
If one or two cherries would ouly have fallen 
on the ground now and then, the interest would 


| have been enlivened; but no; one, two, three, | 


| four, all came down like plummets, without de- | 


}ishment of the congregation. 


| deceived by a sort of ventriloquism. 


viating an inch from the right course, and each 
lauzh of the smal) boy (for he was merry) gave 


| me a violent inclination to see his head punched. 


I don’t know what spirit of evil prompted me, 
but some such spirit inspired me with a baleful 
desire to substitute for one of the failing cher- 
ries, a pebble, a piece of coal, or a bit of soap. 
My eyes sparkled. 

The youth had thrown a plump. biraroon 
rather higher than usual, and stood with his 
hands extended, his head thrown back, his eyes 
shut, and his mouth gaping until it should re- 
turn. The temptation was too strong. 

I felt frantically around me to tind a projec- 
tile, and in sweeping my hand over the window- 
sill caught at something which, without paus- 
ing to look, I threw with all my might and main 
at the small boy. The thing struck him in the 
eye, and then bounded on the pavement. 

A shout of triumph escaped me; but at the 
same instant I burst into a cold sweat and stag- 
gered. The boy had stooped to pick up the 
thing that had hit him, and was holding it in 
his fingers. 

“Thank you!” he shouted, joyously, and dis- 
appeared in the distance. 

1 had thrown him my sixpence! 
right. 


It served me 


44> 
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JOHN GOUGH’S SUNDAY FISHING. 

Mr. Gough, in his Autobiography, confesses 
that he had an irresisible love of fun when a 
boy, and was often led by it into scrapes. He 
didn’t mean to do mischief, but the prospect of 
alittle fun would lead him astray. He gives 
an amusing instance of it: 





I think one of the severest punishments my 
father ever gave me—and [ richly deserved it— 
was fora trick of this kind, which boys call 
“fun.” 

A dapper little man, a tailor by profession, 
attended the Methodist chapel, where my father 
used to worship; and his seat was directly in 
front of ours. Le was 2 bit of a daridy, a little 
conceited, and rather proud of his personal ap- 
pearance, but was a sad stammerer. He had 
What was called a “scratch wig’—a small affair 
that just covered the top of his head. 

One unlucky Sunday for me, as 1 was sitting 
in the chapel, with his head and wig right be- 
fore me, | began playing with a pin, and hav- 
ing bent it to the form of a hook, found in my 
pocket a piece of ing; tied it around the 
head of the pin, and an to fish, with no 
thought of any particular mischief, and doing 
what boys often do in church, when they are 
not interested in, or do not understand the ser- 
yiee, 

So with one eve on my father, who sat by 
me intently listening to the discourse, and one 
eye alternately on the minister and my fishing 
line, Il continucd to drop my hook and haul it 
up again very quictly—when, becoming tired of 
fishing, L gathered up the line, and resting the 
pin on my thum), gave it a snap; up it went; 
I snapped it again, and again very carefully, 
till one unfortunate snap sent the pin on Billy 
Bennett's head; it slid off. 

Then the feat was, to sce how often I could 
snap iton his head without detection. After 
several successful performances of this feat, I 
snapped it a little too hard, and it rested on the 
“scratch wig” too far forward to fall off. Sol 
must needs pull the string, and as my ill for- 
tune would have it, the pin would not come; I 
drew it harder and harder, very cautiously, till 
it was tight. 

The pin had caught somewhere. Now I 
knew, if detected, should be severely punished. 
The temptation was so strong to pull off that 
wig, that it seemed to me | must do it; my 
fingers itched; I began almost to tremble with 
the excitement. 

[ looked at my father. He saw nothing. All 
were attentively listening to the preacher. I 
must do it; so, looking straight at the minister, 
and giving one sharp, sudden jerk, off came 
the wig. 

I let go the string; poor Billy sprung from 
his seat, and, clasping both hands to his head, 
cried, ““Goo—Goo—Good Lord!’—to the aston- 
But there in 
our pew lay the wig, with pin and string at- 











| tached, as positive evidence against me. 


One look at my father’s face, convinced me 
“that L had done it,” and should “catch it,” 
and “eatch it” I did. 

My father waited till Monday, and in the 
morning conducted me to Billy Bennett’s, and 
made me beg his pardon very humbly. Billy 
Was very good-natured, and actually tried to 
beg me off; but my father declared he would 
“dust my jacket for me.” And he did; or at 
any rate, would have dusted it most thorough- 
ly,“but he made me take it off—so that the 
jacket was none the better for the “dusting,” 
but my shoulders and back “suffered some,” 
and it served me right. 

All through my life this tendency to “make 
fun” has been of no advantage to me, though 
it has given me many a hearty laugh. 

——__—_<+@>—————— 
DECEIVING A CAT. 

The following is a pretty good story ofa cat 
It is a lit- 
tle tough, but none the less readable for that: 


Speaking of cats, T once had a cat that was a 


victim of misplaced confidence. In those days, 
I could mew nearly as well as she herself could. 
One evening, | was amusing the children by 


counterfeiting the voice of a kitten in distress. | 
looked every- | 





Puss was greatly excited, and 
where and ran everywhere to find the kitten. 


She looked in the bed-room, prowled under 


the bed, then back to the parlor, under sofa, 
piano, book-case, and everywhere else. 


mewing piteously all the time. 


She | 
looked about me, under my skirt, into my lap, 


— 
Then she sprang into my lap, and looked 
wistfully into my face. Evidently [ had, accord. 
ing to her theory, either caten a kitten, or it wag 

| at that moment suffering agonies in my mouth, 
| She put one paw on my shoulder, and with the 
| other patted my cheek, crooning to the inyisj)j; 


kitten all the while. = 
|. This was too much for my gravity. I threw 
| back my head and laughed heartily, Pys 
looked into my mouth, and sprang off my lap 


“Itis all over with the kitten,’ said she to 
herseif (that is, I suppose she did), “and it’s the 
last time J ever have any thing to say to that 
deceiver.’ f 

At any rate it was the last, for I never could 
coax her on my lap again. She was an embod: 
iment of virtuous indignation and offended dix. 
nity. ‘s 

——— +o 
A FRIGHTFUL ERUPTION, 

We are more familiar with the eruptions of 
Mount £tna and Versuvius, than of any others, 
for they being in Europe, are carefully observed, 
and the record is kept. But the cruptions of 
Other volcanoes are often far more destructive, 
The following account of one in Java is start. 
ling: 

On the 8th of July, Mount Galunggong, an 
old volcano, suffered a most terrible and de 
structive eruption. At noon on that day not a 
cloud could be seen in the sky. The wild beasts 
gladly sought the friendly shades of the dense 
forest; and not a sound was to be heard over 
the highiy cultivated declivities of this mown- 
tain, or over the rich adjoining plain, but the dull 
creaking of some native cart drawn by the slug- 
gish buffalo. 

The natives, under shelter of their rude hus, 
were giving themselves up to indolent repose, 
when suddenly a frightful thundering was lard 
in the earth, and from the top of this old volea- 
no a dark, dense inass was seen rising into the 
air, and spreading itself out over the clear sky 
With such an appalling rapidity that in a few 
minutes the whole landscape was shrouded in 
the darkness of night. 

Through this thick darkness flashes of light- 
ning gleamed in a hundred lines, and many 
natives were instantly struck down to the earth 
by stones falling from the sky. 

Then a deluge of hot water and flowing mud 
rose over the rim of the old crater, and poured 
down the mountain sides, sweeping away trees, 
and beasts, and human bodies in its seething 
muss. 

At the same moment stones, and ashes, and 
sand were projected to an cnormous height into 
the air, and, as they fell, destroyed nearly every 
thing within a radius of more than twenty 
miles. A few vil s, that were situated on 
high hills on lower declivities of the mountain, 
strangely escaped the surrounding destruction 
by being above the streams of hot water and 
flowing mud, while most of the stones, and ashes, 
and sand that were thrown out passed complete- 
ly over them, and destroyed many viliages that 
were farther removed from the centre of the 
great eruption. 

The thundering was first heard at half past 
one. At fuur the extreme violence of the erup- 
tion was past; at five the sky began to grow 
clear once more, and the same sun that at noon 
had shed his life-giving light over this rich land- 
scape, at evening was casting his rays over the 
same spot then changed into a scene of utter 
desolation. 

A second eruption followed within five days, 
and by that time more than twenty thousand 
persons had lost their lives. 
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TROUBLE IN A COOKING STOVE. 

Says the Macen Telegraph, Mr. Edward Hicks, 
of Macon, for a year or two past, has owned & 
very large monkey, whose name is Jacko. Yes- 
terday Jacko managed to escape from his cage, 
and was soon in the lower part of the town, 
scaring the women and children half to death. 
His whereabouts was unknown until a police- 
man was sent for to arrest him. 

Jacko refused to surrender his liberty of per- 
son, and, for a time, made galiant fight; bat 
the policemen were in earnest, and after recely- 
ing sundry kicks and blows, Jacko ran, aud 
tried to find his way back to his cage, on Fourth 
Street. . 

He darted into the kitchen of McIntyre's res- 
taurant, and, seeing a cooking stove side-loor 
open, popped in before his pursuers reached the 
door of the kitchen, or saw what had become of 
him. Thinking, perhaps, that he had passed 
through the building, his pursuers went on [0 
his cage; but, lo! Jacko was not at home, nor 
| could he be found, and the search was aban- 
doned. 

In an hour after a customer entered the res- 
taurant, and ordered ham and eggs, and the 
new cook, who was not in the kitchen at the 
| time Jacko entered, went to prepare the meal. 
| Seeing the stove door open, he shut it with 

his foot as he passed, and, gathering a handful 
| of light woed, kindled a fire, and began to sur 
the ees. : 

Jacko’s quarters soon became too wart for 
him and, forcing the door, he bounded out, 
and darted under the table This sudden apps 
| rition proved more than the cook could stand. 
He had not heard of the monkey’s escape; ©» 
dropping his plate, eggs, and spoon, he rushed 
through the front room, frantically screamils 
to his employer that “Satan was in de — 

kase he saw him jump out ob de stove; ani 
| away he went, out of the house. ’ 

The uproar soon renewed the pursuit after 
| Jacko, and he was recaptured, and returned to 
cooler and more comfortable quarters than & 
stove with a fire in it; but not until he had 
scared a score of women and children to within 
an inch of their lives, and a negro half out 0 


i Lis senses. 
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For the Companion. 


FIVE LITTLE PIGS. 


“This little pig went to market 

This little pig stayed at home; 

This little pig had a piece of bread and butter, 
This little pig had none, 

This little pig cried ‘Que, que, que, 

I can’t tind my way home.’ 


Ithas always been supposed that these little 
pigs lived in London, and were subjects of Queen 
Victoria; but that is a great mistake. They 
were born, lived and died under the President, in 
thecity of Washington. It isa great thing to 
be born in a free country. 

The home of these five little pigs was a ditch 
behind the Widow McCarthy’s shanty, with four 
wards nailed over it. 

Here they all ran for shelter when it rained, 
and were driven out again by the Widow McCar- 
thy’s broomstick when it cleared off. 

They got their living from the gutters and 
other people’s back-yards. 

They were all of an age, except the eldest, who 
went to market and was never more heard 
from. [always thought the sausage-man, who 
hasa stall third to the right from the door, 
might have told what became of him, if he 
would. 

Number two stayed at home with the old folks. 
You will hear from him again. Number three 
hada piece of bread and butter. This is how 
hegotit. A little girl on her way to school set 
down her dinner-pail in order to tie her shoe. 
Pig whipped off the cover and ran away with 
the bread and butter. 

Number four said if he couldn’t have plum- 
cake he would not have any thing—so he had 
none. Bill McCarthy, the widow’s son, often 
said the same thing, which troubled his mother 
greatly. 

This is all there is about numbers three and 
four, except that in due time they were sold to 
the butcher for a pretty sum. 

Number five felt a desire to see the world; so 
one moonlight night he set out on his travels. 

He heard his mother calling out to him, in a 
plaintive voice, “Ugh, ugh,” which meant “Come 
home, my son,” but he hid himself under an old 
tub, till all was quict, and then set forth again. 

At midnight a policeman found him sitting 
on the Capitol steps, gazing at the statue of Co- 
lumbus and the Indian Maiden. 

The policem: in, who cared nothing for works 
of art himself, beat him soundly with his club, 
ind drove him into the street. IIe went alone 
little farther, and a great dog, who ought to 
lave been in his kennel at that time of night, 
few at him and tore off a piece of his ear. 
on at about this time that he began to ery 

que, que, I can’t find my way home.” 
ce — he expect to find it, when he was 
¢ away from it as fast as he could? 

. Sy -by he spied something lying in the gut- 

rooted at it,—it did not stir. 

“The gutter was made for such as we are,” 
(noth the piz, and nestling close to this object, 
“hich was soft and warm, he fell asleep. And 
va me you think it was? 

how?” 
og? 


wh 


“An ash barrel ?? 


0, 

: : was a poor drunken man. He could 
“ his way home, and had not sense 
: ' to cry “Que, que, que!” 
ow. 

Loe morning the noise of the countrymen 
, Og to market, aroused the watchman, who 


had slept in a : . 
& portico all nig c 
or man oa ight, and he took the 


not 
Mong 


| the market. 


| at the feast. 


which was laden with turnips and Pe 
| 
| 


| and ate till his skin was as tight as a drum. 


The old colored man who drove the wagon | 
was so taken up smoking his pipe and manag- 


{ing acontrary mule, that he did not at all ob- 


2 ye | 
serve what was going on, until he stopped at | 


Getting out to unload his vegetables, he found’ 
that all the largest and finest of them had gone 
inside of the pig. 


He raised his cart-whip in great anger, but 
did not strike. 
“It'll do no good to beat him, any how,” said 


he; “but Pll take him to the poor-farm, where 
he’ll fetch a good bit of money.” 
The old man had a perfeet right to do this, 
according to the city laws, so he trotted off with 
his prize, and got enough to make up for the 
loss of his turnips and potatoes. 
In the end, number five was eaten by paupers! 
How different the fate of number two, who 
stayed at home and minded his own affairs, and 
was dutiful and good. 
Ile was sold to the mayor of the city, who 
was about to give a great dinner, and had the 
distinguished honor of forming the centre-dish 
Surrounded by spinach, and with 
a lemon in his mouth, he stood on his platter as 
large as life. 
For any thing I know, the President himself 
was there, and this you may rely upon, that lit- 
tle Tommy Hawkins, who was sixth cousin to a 
senator, begged for the pig’s tail, and declared 
it was better than the Christmas Tales of Hans 
Christian Andersen. Rutn CHESTERFIELD. 
—<~<e-——_—_-_ 

OUR WILLIE. 

Dear little bright-eyed Willie, 
Always so full of glee, 


Always so very mischievous, 
The pride of our home is he. 


One bright summer day we found him 
Close by the garden wall, 

Standing so brave and dignified 
Beside a sunflower tall. 


His tiny feet he had covered 
With the moist and cooling sand; 
The stalk of the great, tali sunflower 
He grasped with his chubby hand. 


When he saw us standing near him, 
Gazing so wonderingly 

At his babyship, he greeted us 
With a merry shout of glee. 


We asked our darling what pleased him; 
He replied, with a face aglow, 
“Mamma, I’m going to be a man; 
I've planted myself to grow !” 


——_—_+o»—___—_ 
THE LITTLE SICK KITTED 


Little Alice climbed into Aunt Mary’s lap, and 
rested her head wearily on her shoulder, 

Don’ t you feel very well, dear?’ 

“No, I don t feel very well. Will you tell me 
about your little sick kitty ?”’ 

“Yes, Twill, When auntie was a little girl 
she had two beautiful little white kittens. They 
were just alike. 

“Thev had nice times playing together. They 
would frolic on the floor, and run around after 
their own tails trying to catch them.” 

Alice laughed. “Could they catch them ?” 

“Sometimes they could. ‘They had some blue 
ribbon tied around their necks, and they were 
very pretty. 

“One day one of my white kitte ms Was sick. 
She did not play, but said ‘Mew,’ ‘Mew,’ very 
piteously. I asked grandmamima what i could 
do to make her well again, and she told me to 
give her some catnip tea, as a medicine. Sol 
went up stairs and found some catnip in a pa- 
per. I brought some of irdown, and put it into 
a tin dish, and poured some hot water on it, and 
set it on the stove. Whenit was done, I poured 
itinto a saucer, and put some milk with it. 
Then I put the saucer on the floor, and called 
‘Kitty, kitty!’ And my little white kitty came 
walking slowly along. She was too sick to run. 
Then T[ said to her, ‘Poor kitty, here is some 
medicine for you.’ And she put her tongue in- 
to the saucer and lapped the medicine all up,’ 

“Tecan tave medicine,’ said Alice. 

“Yes, vou always take medicine very nicely. 
So did kitty. Then I took kitty carefully in my 
arms and carried her into the shed where her 
bed was. lier bed was a basket, with a soft 
picce of carpet in the bottom ofit. I put her in- 
to the basket, and she shut up her eves and 
curled up her tail, and went tosleecp. Early the 
next morning I went to see kitty. She was just 
waking up. I stroked her soft fur, so.” 

Aunt Mary stroked Alice’s little fat arm, to 
show her how she stroked kitty’s back. 

“And she began to say ‘Purr, purr, purr;’ 
then I knew she was better. 7 

“All better?’ asked Alice. 

“No, not ‘all better,’ but a little better. I 
thought she must take some more medicine to 
get ‘all better.’ ” 

“Some catmint tea?” said Alice. 

“Some catnip tea. Sol made her some more 
catnip tea, and put some milk with it, and 
poured it into a saucer for her. Then I called 
‘Kitty, kitty!’ and she came and lapped it all 
up. Ina little while my sick kitty was quite 
well, and could frolic about as gay ly as ever. 
Bazar. 
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To think kindly of cach other is good, to 
speak kindly of each other is better, but to act 





“ piggy jumped into a market-wagon, 







CANNOT FORGET. 

Some things we cannot well forget, 
So firmly in ithe t thoughts they're set; 
So deep impressed upen the mind 
sy act of some peculiar kind, 
We cannot well forget the deed 
Wh gare relief in “time of need'’; 
The joy it gave when it was done, 
Which made our cup to overrun. 
the Boys cannot forget FENNO'S, 
Where they've so often bought their “CLOTHES,” 
Hats, Shoes, with a whole “Suit complete," 

Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


NEW JUVENILES 
For the Fall ot 1869. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


SOSTON. 


DOWN THE RHINE; 


Or, Young America in Germany, by OLivEeR 
Optic, completes 


THE YOUNG AMERICA SERIES. 





Q-lw 


6 volumes. Illustrated . Per vol., $1 50. 
New Series by Oliver Optic. 
LAKH SHORK SERIES, 


4 volumes. Illustrated Per vol., $1 25. 


Through by Daylight; or, The Young Engi- 
neer of the Lake Shore Railroad. 
Lightning Express; or, The Rival Academies. 
On Time; or, the Young Captain of the Ueayga 
Steamer. 
Switch Off; or, The War of the Students. 

(To be completed in 6 volumes.) 
Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway. 
Completing the VOT7TY “1UPLE 
[llustrated. In neat box. Per vol., 


By Sornip May. 
SORT 8. 6 Vols 
75 cts. 
The Boy Farmers of Elm Island. 
Enwan KELLOGG. Hiustrated. Price, $1 25 


NEW WEsTERN s7 ORIES.—THE FRON- 
TIER SERIES. 

The Cabin in the Prairie. 
.PEAnSON. l6mo. Liustrated. 

Planting the ‘Wiiderness. 

ustratec $125. 

Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. By 

Rev. W. BAkkows. I2mo. Illustrated. $1 2 

A Thousand Miles’ Walk Across South 


America. By Naruaniet 1. Bisnov. ltmo. 
lilustrated. $1 50. 


By Rev. 





By Rev. CaarLes 
‘M25. 
l vol. 


l6mo. Il- 


NEW EDITION OF A CHARMING BOOK. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonder-Land. By 
Lewis CarroLi. l2mo. Tinted Paper. 42 Illustra- 
tions. Full gilt. $150. 
(> The most Elegant Juvenile published. 

OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Brake Up; or, the Young Peacemakers. By OLI- 
VER Optic, commences in No. 144 (October 1) of 


. Po) : 
Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 
OUR BOYS ANY GIRLS. 
The only Juvenile Magazine published ONCE A WEEK. 
Price, $2 $ six months; 6 cents single. 


This presents a favorab le of pportupity to subscribe. 











*,* Illustrated catalogues of all of Ler & SHeParp's 
Publications sent t address. Any Book sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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Only 25 Cents 


For a whole year's subscription to 


ISTHE TOMAHAWK 


A neatly printed monthly paper, devoted to the interests 
and amusement © 


every body. Splendid Stories, Wit, 
October number jus st out 
Sand EIGHPr QUARTO 
+e “ auding. Avw is the 
cen ar: 5e opies, Siw, 
Sc od” along your “Quar- 


A, F¢ on Middletown, Ct. 








Scrat nme vd full ¢ 
subscribe. Only 
Specimens 5 cents none free. 
ters’ to 






fe All persons who send in their subse riptions for 
1870 on or before October 20th, will rece he October, 
November and December numbers FREE! Send on 
your subscription at once and get the paper for FIFTEEN 
MONTHS. 40-11 
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Falby warranted tor five years. We wiki pay @1000 for 
y machine that will sew a stronger, mor: beautiful or 
ore el than ours. Itmakes the *Elasin Lock 

Stiteh.” vy second stitch can becuat, and still the 


cloth cannot! 
robe from 
vission fr 


pulied apart without tearing it. We pay 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, ora 
om which twice that amount can be war he 
re ldress, *ECOUNR & ON. P oo CRGH PA., 
LOU IS. MO., or BOSTON, MA 

‘AUTION “—Do not be ous na upon by other parties 
eaanaael wor'hless cast-iron machines, i der ihe same 
name or otherwise. Oursisthe oniv wenuine and reaily 
practical cheap machine m: anufac ture ad. 37 -l2w 


Instant Ease 

Rightly named. It Relieves Headache, algia, 
Rheumatism and Spasms. Is a speesyie for Cough ud 
fy, and is a sate and effectual rein- 
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Colds. Di es not stupe 
edy for man, WTnan or ¢ hild. Sold by Joun F. Henry, 
sists gener lly. 39--lL3w 








Gly cerine Jelly 

Possesses soothing properties for Bronchial irritation ; 
preserves Lung ‘Tissue; fattens and stimulates Consump- 
ives, and is an execilent remedy for delicate children, 
Sold by Joun FP. Henky, N. Y., and Drugyists generally. 
39—l3w 


WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMERICAN 
KnNItrinG Macuine. Price, $25. The simplest, cheapest 
and best Knitting me uc rae e i rinvented. vy oe knit 20,000 
Stitches per minut rilinducements to Agents. 

Address AMER 1C. in “RN tING MAC NINE Co., 
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Hoofland’s German Bitters 


PATRONIZED BY OUR BEST CITIZENS? 


BECAUSE 

It is Reliable in all cases. 

It is not a ‘‘Rum Drink.” 

It has beon tested thirty years. 

It is highly reeommended. 

It is recommended by Physicians. 


It is recommended by Clergymen. 


It is recommended by Lawyers. 


It 4 recommended by all who have used 


it. 

It WILL cure Liver Complaint. 

It will cure Dyspepsia. 

It will cure Jaundice. 

It will cure Marasmus. 

It will strengthen the Debilitated. 
It will give a good Appetite. 


It will cure Headache. 

° 

Tt will cure a'l Diseases arising from discased or 
debilitated digestive organs. 


EVIDENCE. 


The testimony of eye-witnesses is in all courts of Jus- 
tice considered the hest and most reliable evidence; 
provided, however, that the witnesses are men of integ- 
rity and intelligence. The testimony of one such man 
outweighs that of half a dozen indifferent or unreliable 
Witnesses. This rule is, or at least ought to be, valid in 
allother spheres of life. If men of high standing, in- 
telligence and probity, under their own hand and for 
the purpose of publication, testify to the beneficial effect 


they have experienced themselves from the use of 


“TIOOFLAND’S GERMAN DBITTERS,” 


what reasonable cause exists then to doubt the correct 
ness of their statements? Itis sufficient to mention the 
names of but few of those men to convince every body 
that ihey never would be willing to give a helping hand 
to quackery. 


Hon. George W. Woodward, formerly Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania, and at 
present 2 member of the National House of Representa- 
tives, has given his testimonial, how he was benefitted 
by Hoofland’s Bitters ina case of nervous lassitude, in- 
That 
t also confirms that the “German Bitters" 


duced by an overburdening with official duties. 






eminent juris 

had a very beneficial effect by strengthening the diges- 

tive organs «and creating a good appetite. The wonderful 
. 


effects of 


“TIOOFLAND’s GERMAN BITTERS” 


as a tonic, has been corroborated by similar testimonials 
from Hon. James Thompson, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, 

llon. Geo. Sharswood, Justice of the same Court. 

Hou. Win. F. Rogers, Mayor of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hon. thomas B. Florence, formerly a member 
of Ion. 


of Con- 
HYOSS 5 James Ross Snowden, Prothonotary of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and of a large num- 
Rev. D. Menige, 
Passyunk Baptist church: Rev. J. M. 
the Middletown (Pa.) Baptist church; 


Pastor of the 
Lyons, Pastor of 
Rev. Levi. J 
Saptist church in Che: -r, 
Pa.; Rev. Warren Randolph, Pastor of the Germani 


ber of Ministers, viz. : 


Beck, formerly pastor of the 
wn 
(Pa.) Baptist church, and many others. 

Such men would have hardly given the “German Bit- 
such testimonials, if they had not been induced to 
great fame of Dr. Hoofland, and by the ex- 
cellent effects they had experienced themselves from the 


ters" 
do soby the 
use of this Bitters. It is acknowledged to be the best 
remedy for Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood 
to the Head, Nausea, Heartburn, Nervous Lassitude, 
Prostration, General Debility, Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plant, Jaundice, and diseases arising from want of prop- 
er action in the digestive organs. 


Office 631 Aych Street, Philadelphia. Sold throughout 


the country by Druggists and Storekeepers, 


SS 








kindly one toward another best of all. 








Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo $1—-lzw 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. . 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. ; 

New subscriptions can commence at any time | 
one the [. ‘ | 

DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his | 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to | 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your mame cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. | 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to | 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, | 
Mass. | 
TALKS ABOUT LITTLE THINGS in| 

ENGLAND. 
By Adelaide Wetmore. 

The exterior of dwelling houses 
is usually plain. The brick, of 
are mostly made, are far inferior 
use, and very little money or taste 
in decorations. 

Almost all modern houses, though they may 
be small and inexpensive, have bay windows. 
This is quite essential, for under those dull 
skies, it is desirable to gather light from as 
many points as possible. All windows are 
usually very large, and there is not often more 
than onecin a room. 

Outside blinds are never seen, but close in- 
side shutters and venetian blinds are at every 
window. No room is considered furnished, 
without handsome curtains of both brocatelle 
and lace, but window shades, so common with 
us, are never used, 

A double parlor is very rarely seen, and 
neither entertaining nor sleeping rooms, com- 
municate with one another. 





in England, 
which they 
to those we 
is expended 


Much pains and 
pride are taken, that the halls and staircases 
shall be wide and lofty, and one often sees, in 
houses otherwise plain, halls really beautiful 
and striking in appearance. 

In the matter of furnishing, there is very 
little vanity. If one is familiar with the furni- 
ture of an® one house, he may be sure that he 
is familiar with the furniture of nearly all 
houses of that grade and style. 

For the comfortable homes of those in the 
middle rank in life, the furniture of drawing- 
rooms, is of black walnut, generally covered 
with green or crimson repp. There will be the 
prescribed number of chairs, all made in the 
stereotyped pattern, an easy chair or two, but 
none on rockers. <A sofa, tables, a buffet, anda 
small cottage piano, complete the list. The 
walls must be of light tint; it is not considered 
in good taste, to have oil paintings in drawing- 
rooms. The pictures must all be water colors, 
engravings or photographs. 

The choicest paintings are always in the din- 
ing-rooms, and the family portraits are either 
there, or in the hall. 

If there is but one front room, that is taken 
for the dining-room, as the aim is, to have this 
the pleasantest room in the honse. The paper 
on the walls must be dark, the furniture is gen- 
crally of mahogany. The sofa and chairs are 
usually covered with leather, of color corres- 
ponding with the hangings of the room. 

Most houses have a small, cozy “morning- 
room,” where breakfast is served, and which is 
used as a sewing-room, by the ladies of the 
house, but the family cirele is never quite at 
home, ¢xeept around the dining-room hearth; 
it is there, that the household gods hold their 
court. 


In many of the houses, there is a suit of 


rooms devoted especially to the children. These 
suits include sleeping, dining and study rooms, 
and in them, the children live entirely, only 
appearing as visitors in the family circle. 

One of the great charms of English homes, 


is that every room is warmed and brightened 
by open fires, and calls up the wish that our 


houses need not be marred by cumbrous stoves 


Furnaces are never used in private dwellings, 
but it would seem, as if they might add much 
to the comfort and health of a houschold. For 
the fog, so indescribable, to those who have | 
never shivered in it, pours down the chimneys, | 
rushes in at every opening of door and window, | 
and is so penetrating in its effects, that espec- | 
ially in the months of November and Decem- 
ber, the air of the house is like that of damp, 
steamy washing days! 

There could hardly be imagined a severer 
test of one’s native cheerfulness, than weeks 
of “blue Mondays.” 

The gardens of England fully equal all that 
has been said of them. No scorching sun with- 
ers or burns the grass and foliage of trees, and 
the humid atmosphere gives a deepness and 
richness to the verdure, which can never be 
seen under our skies. 

English gardeners are noted for the skill and 
taste they exhibit in their profession, and they 
have there, ample scope to exhibit their knowl- 
edge and attainments, for no pains or expense 
are spared to make lawns and gardens as beauti- 
ful as possible. Wherever there is room, there 
will be not only beautiful flowers and shrubs— 
but little lakes, rustic bridges, ete., resembling, 
in short, a miniature Central Park—but all will 
be hid by a high brick wall, so that the passer 
by is not refreshed and cheered, by even a 
glimpse of the beauties within. 

English people have a great dislike of being, 
as they say, “overlooked.” This is owing, not 
to their modesty, (as they have not the credit of 
possessing this virtue to any excess,) but to 
their aim at exclusiveness, which one sees in 
every phase of society, but more especially in 
respect to their homes; this peculiarity giving 
rise to the well known proverb, “An English- 
man’s house is his castle.” 





THE SCHOOL BOY’S VACATION. 
His trunk was packed for days before; 
The blood coursed quickly through his veins; 
The hours he counted o’er and o'er, 
As counts the captive in his chains; 
His task was finished,—why delay 
The eagle in his upward way? , 


He rose e’er morn illumed the skies; 
The clock had only rung out three; 
1t was an early hour to rise, 
But not an early hour for thee, 
O, boy! for in thy dreams all night, 
How loomed the promised land in sight! 


Thou wert where grand old mountains rose; 
Where maples bowed their lofty heads; 
Where vales lay stretched in calm repose, 
And green banks fringed the river beds; 
Where flocks, and herds, and bird, and bee, 
A thousand welcomes breathed for thee. 


O, boy! I would that, free as thou, 
I, too, might sweep o’er hill and plain; 
Without a wrinkle on my brow, 
Live over life’s young morn again; 
And pack my trunk, and rise at three, 
And start ateight, along with thee. 


——_e__—_. 


A KING’S HOUSEHOLD. 

It is curious enough to read the regulations 
established for royal households several centu- 
ries ago. Luxuries were not so abundant then 
as now, and the servants were not allowed 
such good pickings. These are the rules of 
Ilenry VII.’s household, of England: 


1. The barber must always keep himself 
clean, in order not to compromise his maj- 
esty's health. 2. The treasurer shall not keep 
ragged scullions, who walk about almost naked, 
and sleep or lie down before the kitchen fire. 
3. No meat beyond a certain price shall be 
served on the king’s table. 4. The servants to 
furnish a suflicient guarantee to provide against 
the subtraction of wooden platters and copper 
utensils belonging to his majesty. 5. Pewter 
plate being too costly for daily use, the greatest 
care must be taken of the wooden platters and 
pewter spoons. 6. No boy or commissioner 
shall be kept at court for the use of the ser- 
vants. 7. Women who are prodigal shall be 
banished from the court. 8. As likewise all 
kinds of dogs, except a small number of span- 
iels, reserved for the use of the ladies. 9. The 
officers of the king’s household to live in har- 
mony with each other. 10. The stable boys not 
to steal his majesty’s straw to put in their beds, 
as a suflicient quantity has been given them. 
11. Between six and seven o’clock, the officer 
charged with the service of the king’s chamber 
shall light the fire, and lay straw in the private 
apartments of his majesty. 12. Coal will only 
be furnished for the apartments of the king, the 
queen, and those of Lady Mary. 13. The ladies 
of honor to have a piece of white bread and 
some beef for their breakfast. 14. A present 
will be made to any of the king’s officers marry- 
ing, on condition they make a present to his 
majesty. 

__»——_—— 


A DUMPLING CLOCK. 


ous clock made by a German in the West: 


its top is a fat and jolly looking Teuton, who 
holds a fork in his hand. 


without thinking. 
wits wide awake, and save much vexation and | ¢ 


We are afraid some of our readers would have 
their appetites sharpened by a sight of the curi- 


A German in New Albany, Ind., has what he 


COMPANION. 


We have seen even 


anesesinn oll stcsatatiited 
**J FORGOT.” 


It is always bad to be heedless, to do things 
Every one should keep his 


loss of time. Any one who is constantly for- 
getting something important, can never get 


Sally’s great fault is, “I forgot.” “Sally, did 
you do this, or do that? or get this, or put 
away that?” “O,I forgot.” George thought 
we had better change her name, and call her 


sam of Wiid Cherry combines this desideratum, 9 


can be, by afew doses of Ayer’s Sarsaparilia. 42-9 


a ee eee = ee, 


A HorsenoLty Remevy.—No family should be withy» 


By an ingenious | some efficacious remedy for the cure of affections go yy), 
contrivance, the fork, at the end of each min- | versally prevalent as coughs, colds, sore throat, whoo, 
ute, dips into a dish of dumplings, and carries | ing cough and croup--some remedy, too, which ean jy 
one of them to the mouth of the Teuton, who | relied upon as safe, sure and certain. Dr. Wistar’s Pale 
swallows it with a choking gurgle, and a queer 
motion of his wlass eves. 
boys and men who are little more than dumpling 
clocks—good to count breakfast, dinucr, and 
supper time. 


~lw 





ee 
HkEAVY EXTRA SUPERFINE CARPETS, $1 50 per yard, 
Extra DouBLE WARP INGRAINY, $1 25 per yard, 
Heavy ALL Woot KIDDERMINSTERS, $1 09 per yard, 
ALL Woot INGRAINS, 87 %¥c¢ per yard. 
DcnpDee LINEN CARPETS, 75c per yard. 
ALL Woo.” Stair CARPETS, 50c per yard. 
Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washington St., Boston, 





TAPESTRY BrussEts CARPETS—An invoice of new pat 
erns just received. For sale at less than market ties 
Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washington St., Boston, 





CarreTs—Three-ply, Superfine, Stair Carpetings, Bock. 


along in the world: ings, Rugs, Mats, &c., at unprecedentedly low prices, 


Joun J. PEASLEY & Co., 47 Washington St., Boston, 
40—4w 





FEMALE CompLatnts should be cured, as they often 
QW 





“Little Forgot.” That made Sally cry. She 
thought it was cruel in George to say so. QO, 


how many times she has trudged back on for- 
gotten errands, until her poor little feet were 
tired enough, I am sure. 

On Sally’s eighth birthday, her grandma gave 
her a gold ring; and on it, outside, was a word, 
one word—not grandma, nor yet Sally, nor love; 
it was “Remember.” 


It would seem that Italian boys must be as 
wide-awake as Yankee boys; or, possibly, the 


the Pope ordered from his architect certain em- 
bellishments, the plan of which was brought 
for his inspection by that gentleman’s little boy. 
Charmed by the plan. the Pope opened a drawer 
full of gold, and said to the child, “Take a 
handful of coin, as a reward for the beauty ot 
your father’s work.” ‘Holy Father,” replied 
the child, “take it out for me; your hand is 
bigger than mine.” Pius IX. could not help 
smiling, and obeyed the child. 


_-——__+—__-—. 





A CHILD recently fell from the quay into the 
Seine, in Paris, and was saved by two men who 
jumped into the water after it. On landing the 
child safe and sound the men commenced dis- 
puting about who had really saved it, and from 
words fell to blows, which terminated so rouh- 
ly that they had both to be carried to the hos- 
pital. 
Tue biggest “bite” of the season was obtained 
by a young lad while fishing in the canal at 
Cincinnati. He cautiously drew in his line, 
when he found on the hook a small tin box, 
which he opened and found to contain $50 in 
silver, $40 in greenbacks, and two gold rings, 
worth about $10 each. 


WILLIE P—-, a little five-year-old, was play- 
ing with a honey-bee, when the angry bee stung 
him. 
“O, grandma!” cried Willie, “I didn’t know 
bees had splinters in their feet.” 


A CARPENTER being asked for a riddle, pro- 
pounded the following:—“I picked it up; I 
couldn’t find it; I put it down, and went along 
with it.” No one could guess it. It was a 
splinter of wood in his foot. 


Mrs. PARTINGTON, in illustration of the prov- 
erb, “A soft answer turneth away wrath,” says 
“that it is better to speak paragorically of a per- 
son than to be all the time flinging epetaphs at 
him. 





CaN any thing be sadder than the last words 
of a little boy who lately died from injuries re- 
ceived by being run over in the street: “Don’t 
whip me, father; [11 never do so again.” He 
was only six years old. 
“Tr,” said an Irish apothecary, “you find 
three tumblers of whiskey punch disagree with 
you over night, don’t take ’em till the next day, 
and then leave ’em off entirely.” 


Tue proprietor of a bone-mill advertises that 
persons sending their own bones to be ground 
will be attended to “with punctuality and dis- 
patch.” 


It is acommon saying that the lower orders of 
animals have not the vices of man; yet it is cer- 
tain that some of the insects are backbiters, 
and all quadrupeds are tale-bearers. 

A canary bird belonging to Mr. Henry M. 
Smith, lighthouse keeper at Clark’s Point, New 
Bedford, died recently at the great age of 25 
years. 





VERY CHOICE 
SOUTHMAYD’S 
BROKEN CANDY, 


consisting of twenty-one varieties, is one of the best 
Candies that can be manufactured. 


For purity and quality it cannot be excelled. 


Forty Cents Per Pound. 
102 Tremont Street, corner of Bromfield, 
tins under Horticultural Hall. 
— Iw 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per 
week and expenses. or allow a large commission, to sell 





and they were well done, too. 


————— 
Rev. Bishop Scott, on Clothes Washers, 
We like our Doty Washing Machine much: coulg not 


be persuaded to do without it, and with the aid of it we 
feel that we are masters of the position. On one ore 
sion the clothes were prepared, but the washerwoman 
failed us. We were not to be defeated in that way, 1 


>—_—_ took hold (which of course I should not have done jf 
THE BOY AND THE POPE. had no machine,) and in two and one-half hours We pa 


through eleven dozen pieces, many of which were sheets, 


We wish you great sue. 


Pope may find American architects in Rome to | °“*——-——---_-- Sa 

employ. At any rate, the sharp wit of the fol- ETITCHCOCK’S 

lowing story is worthy of any Yankee boy: New Monthly Ma gzazine 
In preparation for the Gcumenical Council ~ OF- 


Choice Music, Art Notes, and Select Reading 


FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Containing Beautiful Illustrations, Bio. 


graphical Sketches, Choice Musical 
Compositions, 4rranged for the Piano 
Forte; Portry,and Nores on Paryr- 
ING, SCULPTURE, &c., 
Forming a splendid 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
For the Drawing-Room, and a valuable LJSRARY oF 
EXCELLENT MUSIC. 
It isissned on the 1th of every month. Price, $3 pr 
year, in advance. 
Specimen Copies mailed free on receipt price, Ke each 
Adddress BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Pub'r, 
24 Beekman St., New York. 
Agents wanted every where. Writefor terms. 4-1" 


New and Beautiful Books. 


Helps and Hindrances to the Cross. 
Tilustrated.........g13 


This is founded on facts, and is a graphic delineation of 
obstructions to the path of life, and of the manner in 
which faith and grace remove orsurmount them. 


Breach of Trust. 
DR cecaconss 16mo... voeGl 25. 
It is a life-picture of what its name indicates. Inmonl 


painting, in purity, power and pathos, is unsurpassed by 
any work of its class. 


One volume........- 16mo..... 





Corwin’s Nest Series, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS....Six volumes....cach tet 
This charming set of Books really consists of twos 
ries—one for Girls, of three volumes, and one for Bors, 
three volumes; but all of them recommend sound mom 
ity and earnest piety. Those for Girls are: 
LITTLE TOT’S LESSQN; 
BIRTHDAY PARTY; f , 
BESSIE AND THE SQUIRRELS 
For Boys: 
CHILDREN AT PLAY; 
WHISTLING HORACE: — 
JAMIE AND HIS POM. 
Just published by 


ANDREW 
42—lw 


F. GRAVES, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 





THE BEST PLACE 
TO BUY 
Carpetings, 


Oil Cloths, &e. 
—IS AT— 


Goldthwait, Snow & Knight’s, 


Importers AND Manvracturers’ AGESTS 


33 Washington Street....-- . .Bostox. 
4l—6w 


ean 





Great Sun-Sun Chop. 
30—-llw 
~ —— 


ners ore —————— ’ 
WANTED!—Agents! Agents! se 
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To sell two new Engravings—* THE DA. BR 
PEAC r Conversion; and “THE F tered to ® 
HEAVEN.” Liberal inducements will be ef on 


t reports ae 


perienced canvassers. One a 
tong anothe 


of $68in five days last we i 
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and long, black, unsightly stove pipes. 


calls a “dumpling clock” in his window. On 


our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
38-13 w M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


A : : addres* 
35 20 i venings. For full particulars, a 
° 4 — bis J. HOLLAND, Springfield, 4 











